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Multicultural Education 

Implications for the Indian Teacher 

Ravikala Kamath* 

Hie Need for a New Approach 

In India, the cliche "Unity in diversity" has become worn out, not 
so much by misuse, rather by lack of mobilisation of proactive sus¬ 
tained action. There is a strong indication for imperative urgent change 
from passive tolerance of differences (be they reiigio-communal, lin¬ 
guistic or ethnic) to positive action, training and education at all levels. 
It follows, therefore, that educational institutions and educators as 
change agents should assume responsibility for ushering well conceived 
socialisation practices with pedagological inputs to create the ethos of 
respect stemming from cognisance of similarities and dissimilarities of 
groups. 

What is Multicultural Education? 

Multicultural education, according to Banks (1991) is an 'idea, an 
educational reform movement and a process'. Succinctly, the idea of 
multicultural education is that all students — male, female, disabled, 
rich, poor, from different racial and ethnic groups or speaking differ¬ 
ent languages — should have full and equal opportunity to learn in 
school and be respected. As an educational reform movement, 
multicultural education aims to change the effects of diversities; though, 
how best to do it continues to be a ch alleng ing search and an unre¬ 
solved debate. However, it is considered important in the 'global vil¬ 
lage' concept that all the members around the globe must develop ba¬ 
sic 'multicultural literacy', to be able to understand the underlying 
precepts, values and implementation of multicultural perspectives. The 
contemporary society must go beyond the concept of cultural diver¬ 
sity 1 , to include and nurture senstization towards cultural pluralism 2 
and cultural relativism 3 . 

The Dilemmas 

It is possible to view culturally different groups vis-a-vis the domi¬ 
nant groups in two ways (i) from a 'deficit' perspective and (ii) from a 
'difference' perspective. The former views cultural differences as defi¬ 
cits that must be overcome while the latter views them purely as dif¬ 
ferences about which no comparative judgements are appropriate. The 

dilemma continues to thrive even as yet other questions emerge. 

should the multicultural approach emphasise similarities or differ¬ 
ences? should the focus be on what is common to all or should the 
emphasis be on diversity (ethnocentrism)? 

These unresolved dilemmas, coupled with the fact that differing 
pressure points of emphasis prevail and that currently multicultural 
education is only too often narrowing to be predominantly antiradst 
education and the fact that multicuituralism is itself the resultant out¬ 
come of the multi-ethnic migrations to the West—makes it necessary 
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for India tocrifically examine the implications for our 
context of diversities. 

At this juncture, let me elaborate, my journey 
through the search for die why, die what and the how 
of multicultural education for India. 

The Emergent Indian Scene 

Hie rationale for interest in multicultural educa¬ 
tion emerged in the Indian context very forcibly and 
poignantly in the wake of die violent communal ri¬ 
ots in 1992-1993; that rocked the rubric of our peace¬ 
ful co-existence. Yhe national ethos (and pride) of 
'imity-despite-diversity' was deeply shaken. There 
was then and exists even today in retrospect, die nag¬ 
ging question of "what went wrong ?".., Has our 
heritage of mutual co-existence, tolerance and non¬ 
violence become a myth of the past? How to make it 
a reality of the present and actuality of the future? 
Where exactly did we fail? Where do we start die 
process of rebuilding?—These and several other al¬ 
lied questions are asked. One of the answers must be 
seen to lie within the context of education of the 
young and re-education of the adults. When we seek 
to address the issues confronting us, die cogent and 
concrete approach seems to be education, re-educa¬ 
tion and redefinition of values at the individual and 
national levels. 

Introduction/ initiation of the multicultural edu¬ 
cation in schools appears as an appropriate priority 
on tife agenda for action, since thereby the outreach 
is vast and wide on the one hand, and the effects can 
be logically expected to be long enduring. Hence the 
need to study the experiences of the West, where 
multicultural education has been an organised ac¬ 
tivity seems essential. 

There is some logical basis in the impression that 
Canada with its mandated policy of multiculturalism 
and its strong thrust on multicultural education for 
over two decades now, would provide the lessons 
learnt, the modules prepared, the measures tried and 
tested, and in short, their success stories would be 
the guidelines and motivators for our endeavours. 

It also appeared only natural to expect that if 
multicultural education has to be effective and cre¬ 
ate pervasive impact, the first step would be strong 
concerted teacher education efforts—lest the teach¬ 
ers, tiie products of long standing prejudices and 
stereot y p i cal thinking would themselves be the im¬ 
pediments for the efficacy of multicultural education. 
Thus, the first item on the action plan in my view 
point is the re-education of teachers through orien- 
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ration and training. Teacher education inputs at all 
levels and stages of teacher training is tiie need erf 
the hour. It is my strong belief and submission that 
in India (for that matter anywhere else too) the 
multicultural education approach mobilised and 
targetted for the school population, growing youth 
and the future citizens, is essential However to 
achieve that goal, the fast step is teacher training 
(Kamath, 1996) (at the preservice/induction stage) or 
retraining (at the inservice stage). It is this premise 
that prompted my search for modules of teacher 
training in the West especially in Canada. 

The Canadian Scenario: Glimpses 

The literature search during my short study pe¬ 
riod in Canada 4 has been extremely rewarding to re¬ 
veal the prolific conceptual research and academic 
activity that has emerged; as also the several tangi¬ 
ble measures adopted (not necessarily enough or al¬ 
ways successful) towards operationalising 
multiculturalism into action. It is frankly easy to be 
dazed by the level of rhetoric reached in words, both 
oral and in print.... the initial computer search 
yielded over a couple of thousand records; pointed 
search for 'multicultural education' reduced the list¬ 
ings to hundreds, but the search for teacher educa¬ 
tion/preparation/training revealed less than 25 
documents (!) of which more than ten were at the 
level of early childhood education.... These figures 
are presented to indicate that though multicultural 
education is well-entrenched in Canada, and the 
ambience of multiculturalism well-established with 
most schools having enrolment from culturally di¬ 
verse groups, teacher preparation and teacher edu¬ 
cation remains conspicous by its paucity (not neces¬ 
sarily absence). 

r 

Nevertheless, almost everybody in education, 
and perhaps most citizens all over Canada are aware 
of tiie rudiments of the concept of multiculturalism. 
Everyone seemed to know about the term, define or 
describe it adequately (even if differently). But many 
of the teachers felt the need for greater inputs and 
support for practising multicultural education. A case 
in point is the excerpt from the experiences narrated 
by a teacher in a special school for the disadvantaged 
children in Scarborough/ Toronto (Solinkki, 1991). 
This teacher; placed in a tight spot of grappling with 
the pervasive tension and prejudice among her high 
school students remarks the policy statement 
with its glossy cover (and) message from the chair¬ 
man ... assurances (of respect and of opportunities) 
were all good intentions". But she asks "had they 
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cob® off the page and made their way into real life?... 
I need concrete approaches; lesson plans... (a) pow¬ 
erful hammer to break 'thought patterns and preju¬ 
dices'.... IcaUed the Board of Education.... they gave 
me a list of materials suitable for early childhood 
years but not for higfc school... they are still formu¬ 
lating the same (they said)... I had to formulate my 
owxl" (p. 40-43). Maseman and Mock (1986) had con¬ 
cluded that,"... generally speaking there is a lack of 
well entrenched programs (of teacher inputs on 
multicultural education) across the country (Canada). 
It is quite possible for the students in several 
provinces never to encounter the concepts of 
multiculturalism at all in their teacher training. It is 
possible for all teachers training in Canada to avoid 
taking elective course in multiculturalism.... the most 
significant finding in this .... study is how little 
multicultural teacher education really exists in 
Canada". 

Almost a decade latei; my search for more docu¬ 
mented information on teacher education was not 
highly fruitful either. Though since then there have 
emerged some publications : i) a special issue 
(focusing on early childhood) of the periodical 
Multiculturalism in 1992f ii) a four part article series 
published in the same periodical issues of 1988-89; 7 
and iii) the National Study Report on 'Multicultural 
Education : The State of the Alt' (1993).* Speaking 
personally to the National Director of the study. Dr. 
Keith A. McCleod, (personal interview 1995)* he re¬ 
vealed that there have been some concrete and co¬ 
herent steps towards multicultural teacher education 
in the recent years but he admitted the process of 
documenting and publishing them will soon be taken 
up on a priority basis but until then multicultural 
teacher education will remain necessarily less known 
about. 

Almost simultaneously, a great thrust has been 
on anti-racist education and teacher preparation 
thereof. Increasingly as I read more, breathed more 
of the Canadian ambience, interacted more with aca¬ 
demics and observed closely within and around pub¬ 
lic places, on public transport and shopping malls 
etc... it became increasingly clear to me that 
multicultural education for Canada required differ¬ 
ent parameters and reflected a different framework 
of reference. 

Contextualising for India 

In informal discussions with teachers in India, 
when I spoke of my topic of study in Canada, the 


sound of the big word 'Multicultural education' drew 
several blank stares, many shrugs and exclamations 
of "what on earth is that?" and some blatant accusa¬ 
tions of addiction to 'jaigonitis'. In a bid to explain 
tire term multiculturalism, I resorted to the use of the 
concept familiar to most Indians — "Secularism' and 
I found that thereby It was easier (albeit devious 
route) to get across the basic premise underlying 
multiculturalism. It was then, even feasible to impress 
upon them the need and urgency to translate 'policy 7 
approaches into active learning-teaching situations 
for children and youth. The uptake of the Idea was 
quick and the articulation of their conviction of the 
imperative need was rewarding. These experiences 
make me feel that what we need in India now is 
multicultural education approach that specifically 
focuses on concepts of 'Anti-bias education, preju¬ 
dice reduction and social reconstruction'. These terms 
are not necessarily to be used interchangeably but I 
use them together here to convey, in essence, an ap¬ 
proach that we in India could do well to emphasise 
today i.e. the 'anti-bias education'. This approach 
would perforce reduce prejudices and enhance tol¬ 
erance with respect and dignity and pave the way 
for peaceful co-existence. 

The underlying assumption of anti-bias approach 
is that the creation of a just society requires a funda¬ 
mental change in institutional structures, policies and 
behaviours that inhibit the equitable participation of 
all groups as well as in personal prejudices. The goals 
of this approach are to ensure equitable individual 
participation in all aspects of society and to enable 
people to maintain their own culture while partici¬ 
pating together in a common society. (Derman-Sparks, 
1993). Thus anti-bias education is seen as social 
reconstructivist education that is essential in the 
march towards the 21st century. Even at the risk of 
sounding cliched, my submission is that India needs 
'anti-bias education" for all and teacher education for 
the same. 

The Anti-Bias Education Approach 

Derman-Sparks and the ABC Task Force (1989) 
define anti-bias education 'as an active/activist ap¬ 
proach to challenging prejudices, stereotyping bias 
and the 'isms'. In a society where differences and 
divides abound as in India (be it in terms of religion, 
caste/sub-caste categorisation, linguistic regional¬ 
ism) it is necessary for each individual to be non-bi- 
ased and to actively intervene, to challenge and coun¬ 
ter the personal and institutional behaviours. It calls 
for a climate and ethos of not only respecting diver- 
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Mty among people but also not accepting unfair be¬ 
liefs and acts. It asks the teachers and children tocon¬ 
front troublesome issues rather than gloss over then. 
This approach requires that adults who teach or caxe 
for children to look inward at their own senseof iden¬ 
tity and selfesteem and their discomforts and biased 
attitudes towards others, and to work to overcome 
their own prejudices, ieam new information and 
practice new behaviours. 

The anti-bias education builds cm developmen¬ 
tal^ appropriate and culturally respectful 
multicultural education. It extends learning about 
diversity and injustice to other arenas — gender, 
sexual orientation, socio-economic class, disabili¬ 
ties — and epitomises an activist orientation. It ena¬ 
bles educational philosophy as well as specific tech¬ 
niques and content. It is perhaps Lee's (1991) descrip- 
tion/remarks that offers logical justification for ac¬ 
ceptance in India. Lee explains anti-bias education 
as a '’'point of view that cuts across all subject areas 
and addresses the histories and the experiences of 
people who have been left out of the curriculum. Its 
purpose is to help us deal equitably with all the cul¬ 
tural and racial differences in the human family. It is 
also a perspective that allows us to get at explana¬ 
tions for why things are the way they are in terms of 
power relationships and equality issues." 

There is, of course, room for criticism of this ap¬ 
proach. Some say that the anti-bias approach is un¬ 
realistic because bias cannot be eradicated and ener¬ 
gies are directed towards the elusive goals of social 
change at the expense of providing more useful edu¬ 
cation for children. Others are concerned that teach¬ 
ing these values of anti-bias education may conflict 
with the values of some of the children's families who 
either subscribe to biased thinking or may prefer to 
assimilate quietly into the society (as in the 'melting 
pot' approach) rather than challenge the system. 

The criticisms notwithstanding, the need of our 
nation is to develop a force of educationists commit¬ 
ted to creating an anti-bias climate and curriculum 
which is empathetic to all diversities and pluralistic 
societies. Teachers must have knowledge of how 
stereotypes and prejudices, systemic discrimination 
and power relationship, tolerance and human rights 
have been used and misused in education. Mcdeod 
(1994) suggests that teachers must be trained to use 
methodologies and strategies that include i) princi¬ 
ple testing which involves critical analysis and dis¬ 
cussions of specific cases or issues of discriminatitms 
— these exercises permitting thinking of the ramifi¬ 


cations of beliefs and behaviours; ii) contact theory: 
whereby people are brought into contact with each 
other as an experiential way of breaking down barri¬ 
ers and developing relations; in) Conditioning • im¬ 
plies by creating expectations and reinforcing them 
with positive experiences; and iv) Personal factor: 
wherein means are established to enable persons to 
relate to and identify directly witii situations and with 
people. In general, there is a need to prepare teach¬ 
ers emotionally and intellectually to relate to teach¬ 
ing children to be rid of biases and discriminating 
practices by creating positive learning environments 
wherein experiential learning techniques that foster 
self esteem, equality of status and critical thinking 
are encouraged. 

Conclusion 

In the earlier part of this paper 1 had expressed 
that the search for the successes abroad had spurred 
my research activity. However, it seems dear that we 
in India must also team from the mistakes abroad 
and not repeat them. What we need in India, in the 
context of education for unity and harmony is a well 
prepared work force of teachers who can without 
biases teach children to be free from biases, teachers 
who have good self esteem can create the same in all 
children and above all teachers who can respect mi¬ 
cro cultural identity of individuals (such as gender, 
language, religion, social class, race, exceptionalities 
etc). The stress must emphatically be on teacher edu¬ 
cation/ re-education, and' so while we, in India can 
no longer hesitate to join the band wagon of 
multicultural education, the plan of action must be 
context specific and with need based model. The 
thrust of the endeavours should be on the anti-bias 
approach, with the focal pressure cm the teacher 
preparation and training, both at the preservice and 
inservice levels. Having identified our thrusts, we can 
then draw from the growing wealth of information 
and research based strategies in the West. Simulta¬ 
neously within our circles brainstorming sessions, 
debates, discussions, action research must be mobi¬ 
lised. 

What we need now is to provoke reflective think¬ 
ing among teachers and teacher educators, to enable 
them to talk and think together on how best we can 
address toe specific needs of our country's diverse 
groups. The teacher education curriculum must re¬ 
flect these changes first, before attempting to touch 
the prevailing school curriculum. The proverbial 
question of the "chicken-egg priority" might also be 
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applicable here and therefore a plea of die two- 
pronged focus may also be valid. But I strongly reit¬ 
erate that in the ultimate analysis, die impact and 
success of the school outcomes, will depend on the 
delivery by the adult teachers. It is therefore vital that 
the teacher corps for the foreseeable future acquire 
foe attitudes, knowledge, skills and disposition nec¬ 
essary to work effectively with the diversities of stu¬ 
dent population such that they, in turn grow up to 
their optimal potential and justify without blemish 
the Indian heritage of non-violence, peaceful co-ex¬ 
istence and unity. 

Notes 

1. "Cultural diversity" refers to foe presence of dif¬ 
ferent cultural groups within a society. It is es¬ 
sentially an empirical term in that it does not 
entail any values about foe worth or value of di¬ 
versity. 

2. "Cultural Pluralism' denotes an acceptance of 
cultural diversity as valuable and worthwhile 
facet of society. 

3. "Cultural relativism" is a doctrine that holds that 
it is neither possible nor desirable to evaluate or 
judge cultural practices, patterns or beliefs of one 
community by using foe standards of another 
community. 

4. Study visit of the author to Canada from Sep¬ 
tember 16,1995 to October 18,1995—at Ontario 
Institute of Studies in Education, (OISE), Toronto 
and at McGill University, Montreal—under the 
Faculty Research Fellowship (1995) award pro¬ 
gramme of Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute. 

5. Personal interview with Dr. Keith A. McCleod, 
Chair, Faculty of Education, Toronto on Septem¬ 
ber 28,1995. 

a 6. Special Issue on Early Childhood Education, 
Multiculturalism, Vol XIV, 2/3 (1992). 

7, Henley, R and Young J. Multicultural Teacher 
Education (Parts 1-3). Multiculturalism Vol. XV- 
XII (1988-89). 

8. Multi Cultural Education : The State of the Art Na¬ 
tional Study, Report #1 (1993). 
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Crisis in Higher Education 

Nature and Sources 

T. K. Chattertee* 


The extant literature on higher education system 
of our country is full of descriptions of rather incur¬ 
able sickness with which it is alleged to be afflicted 
with. Critical analysis of the scenario with special 
emphasis on financial constraints are plenty But stud¬ 
ies on sources of the crisis and correlation of higher 
education with economy and social production proc¬ 
esses are quite scanty 

Barring a few centres of excellence, almost all the 
colleges and universities axe pictured as places full 
of chaos, political conflicts, poor infrastructures, ex¬ 
cessive crowding of students, mass copying in ex¬ 
aminations with frequent violence and an ambience 
of apathy and disenchantment over academic objec¬ 
tives. The critics denounce the system as dysfunc¬ 
tional on account of its massive size and unrestricted 
proliferation. 240 universities and 9000 colleges hav¬ 
ing enrolment of 55 million in the 18-23 age group 
are said to be unabated explosion in numbers. The 
graduates and postgraduates produced by these in¬ 
stitutions are, except a few, called very poor in aca¬ 
demic standards and unemployable in any area of 
social production requiring up-to-date education, 
knowledge and skill. The term 'unemployable' is not 
substantiated by data. These scholars never question 
the capacity of our social production system to ab¬ 
sorb the educated manpower. Some critics hold that 
the quality and social relevance of higher education 
are so low that public expenditure for this is unpro¬ 
ductive and sheer wastage. They also feel that pub¬ 
lic spending for higher education should be curtailed 
in favour of basic education at the primary and sec¬ 
ondary levels. Recently, the Department of Economic 
Affairs, Ministry of Finance, Govt, of India has pub¬ 
lished in May, 1997 a discussion paper on "Govern¬ 
ment Subsidies in India". The paper is bound to re- 
’ fleet these views. It notes that the subsidy for serv¬ 
ices provided by the central and state govts, in 1994- 
95 constituted 14.4% of the GDP. Emphasizing the 
need to reduce the scale of subsidies by at least 50% 
in 3 years and by 75% in 5 years time, it makes a dis¬ 
tinction between "merit" and "nan-merit" subsidies 
based on the "externalities" associated with the 
goods/services and the benefits accruing from foe 
subsidies to individuals or society as a whole. Edu¬ 
cation# other than elementary and agricultural edu- 

.—* — "f . .. 

*R£gistrar,North Bengal University, Raja Rammchunpur- 
734 430, DisL Darjeeling. 


cation, has been classified as non-merit because, ac¬ 
cording to the authors of foe paper, the benefits of 
higher education accrue mainly to the recipients but 
not to society in general. The paper has also assumed 
that (a) reduction m enrolment is desirable for main¬ 
taining some sort of a balance between demand and 
supply of manpower; (b) substantial increase of user 
prices (fees and other charges) is warranted; (c) ben¬ 
eficiaries of higher education are predominantly from 
middle and upper classes; and (d) foe salaried peo¬ 
ple are able to afford unsubsidized professional edu¬ 
cation. These policy guidelines appear to reflect re¬ 
cent World Bank and IMF exhortations to the in¬ 
debted developing countries. The document has since 
generated a fierce debate in academic circles and has 
generally been rejected and condemned by scholars 
for its alleged ulterior motives of curbing growth of 
human resources, accentuating existing elitism in 
higher education, obstructing foe means of self-reli¬ 
ant development and abandonment of principles of 
equity and access to all learners, particularly the so¬ 
cially and economically disadvantaged ones. The 
trend of privatization and commercialization of 
higher education set in motion by the New Economic 
Policy of 1991, has been gaining momentum in re¬ 
cent years. Consequently, serious strains are build¬ 
ing up within the higher education zone due to fur¬ 
ther inequalities and shrinkage of opportunities. 

That the State i6 gradually assuming a passive 
role for growth of higher education is clearly discern¬ 
ible. Allocation of funds is declining steadily—only 
35% of GNP was spent in 1996-97 for education of 
all levels. The share of higher education as a percent¬ 
age of GNP was 1% in 1980-81,05% in 1991-92 and 
less than 0.4% in 1996-97. In the 4fo Plan, allocation 
for higher education as a percentage of total outlay 
for education was 25%. It came down to 8% in 8th 
Plan From 1983-84 to 1993-94, average annual growth 
rate of higher education expenditure (revenue ac¬ 
count) has declined from about 24% to 5%. During 
recent years, 1990-91 onwards, rate of growth of ex¬ 
penditure per student in our colleges and universi¬ 
ties has declined from 16% to about 15%. On non¬ 
plan account too, the absolute amount of expendi¬ 
ture has declined from 12.79% in 1993-94 to UA6% 
in 1995-96 in the country. This is extremely alarming 
because non-plan grants are to be utilized for salary 
and other recurring expenditures only. The financial 
crisis strangling the institutions perhaps do not re¬ 
quire further explanation. • 
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Notwithstanding the above/ it is Indeed d atm a- 
ing that the approaches towards appraisal and criti¬ 
cs analysis of our higher education system are often 
found to be superficial. The discussions ultimately 
devolve into mere brainstorming because they nei- 
ther try to identify sources of the apparent sickness 
nor present plausible solutions. 

At least two aspects merit deeper consideration. 
Firstly enrolment ratio of about 6% is shameful if we 
look at many other developing countries (Indonesia 
10%, Brazil 12%, Mexico 14%, Thailand 19%, Argen¬ 
tina 41%), not to speak of tire developed countries 
(UK 37%, France 50%, USA 81%, Canada 103%). The 
enrolment should rise at a pace faster than the present 
annual growth rate of 5.5%. It calls for rapid expan¬ 
sion of the system as well as consolidation and 
upgradation of the existing infrastructures. Introduc¬ 
tion of courses in tire emerging and thrust areas, di¬ 
versification of subjects, revision, of curricula to keep 
pace with needs of society and changing economic 
activities are tire priorities. Often a false propaganda 
is made that India is overcrowded with scientists and 
technical manpower. Actual data reveal that the 
number of R&D personnel per thousand population 
is only 0.1 in India whereas the average for all devel¬ 
oping countries is 0.3 and the world average (1.0) is 
ten times more ( UNDP : 1997). Therefore, there can¬ 
not be any doubt that we require a fast increase in 
skilled and updated human resources for rapid na¬ 
tional development. As the UNESCO report of 1995 
points out "Access to higher education and the broad 
range of services it can render to society, is part and 
parcel of any sustainable development programme 
in which human expertise and professional skills are 
required." There is evidence all over the world that a 
very high correlation exists between educational * 
qualities of the people and socio-economic growth. 
Obviously, much larger allocation of funds from the 
central and state governments (at'least 6% of GNP as 
recommended by so many education commissions) 
is necessary. Privatization and commercialization can 
never increase absolute enrolment in such a poor 
country like ours. Rather, it will generate further elit¬ 
ism, deprive the socially disadvantaged sections, 
destroy the ideals of equity, introduce more discrimi¬ 
nation and deprivation in society and impede har¬ 
monious economic growth! Recent policy shifts in the 
central government are dearly due to pressures ex¬ 
erted by the IMF and World Bank to whom it has 
become severely indebted disabling it to function 
independently. The govt is accepting their directives 
to withdraw subsidies and other supports, depend 
on market mechanisms and openly encourage pri¬ 
vate entrepreneurships in all education levels beyond 
elementary. 

Secondly, the problem of unemployment, par¬ 


ticularly among those completing graduation and 
higher degrees, must be considered at a deeper level. 
Data tor unemployment at various educational stand¬ 
ards of job seekers are not readily available. It is a 
common experience that except for professional edu¬ 
cation, unemployment of other degree holders (in¬ 
cluding a large part of vocationally trained person¬ 
nel) is enormous. In 1992, total number of applicants 
in live register of employment exchanges was 36.8 
million. Stock of graduates and postgraduates in Arts, 
Science and Commerce in the country in 1992 were 
about 11 and 3.5 million respectively making a total 
of 14.5 million {Manpower Profile India Yearbook, 1995). 
From the figures of total unemployment, it may be 
assumed that most of these degree holders were with¬ 
out jobs. There is also a tendency to acquire higher 
degrees for maintaining relative market positions in 
the context of pervasive joblessness. Underemploy¬ 
ment of degree holders is yet another problem. The 
Education Policy of 1986 envisaged delinking of 
degrees from jobs. It, as expected, toiled to make any 
impact on the unemployed educated youth who des¬ 
perately compete for lower jobs to survive in an un¬ 
just society. 

It is thus a paradoxical situation. To meet tire as¬ 
pirations of higher education and to create more and 
more educated manpower by means of faster growth 
of enrolment in the higher educational institutions 
mean suffocating in a sea of surplus manpower. It is 
indeed strange that the question of employment op¬ 
portunities for tire human resources tor faster eco¬ 
nomic growth hardly find any mention in the heaps 
of reports and articles on education system. The au¬ 
thors of these documents perhaps refuse to see any 
correlation between education and employment. 
Their concerns for more active role of the State, larger 
allocation of funds and expansion of facilities for 
R&D for tire sake of economic and social develop¬ 
ment are genuine. It is however unfortunate that 
these scholars do not proceed beyond tiris point They 
never analyse the ills prevalent in our economic poli¬ 
cies which are responsible for lack of employment 
opportunities or feeble demand for skilled man¬ 
power. What is even worse, some of them contend 
that to test the relevance of education on the touch¬ 
stone of assurance of jobs will convert education into 
a commodity. To than, real relevance of education 
lies in cultivating curiosity and developing ability to 
think. It is a pity that they refuse to look beyond edu¬ 
cation for education's sake. Other critics also must 
appreciate that increased state funding and faster 
growth of enrolment ratio in higher education may 
lead to more serious complications Unless the edu¬ 
cated manpower is absorbed in social production and 
services, fn other words, adequate manpower plan¬ 
ning seems to. be an essential pre-condition for bal¬ 
anced growth of higher education. Absorbtion of job 
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seekers having certain qualifications, skill and exper- 
tise in suitable Jobs and vocations wil] remove crowd¬ 
ing at die doors of higher academic levels and only 
those really committed to pursue academic objectives 
will go in for higher education. 

As akeady mentioned, empirical evidence, die 
world over, supports a very high correlation between 
educational levels and rates of socio-economic 
growth. But these processes require appropriate steps 
for expanding die economic activities in agriculture, 
industry and service sectors and increasing die pur¬ 
chasing power of people. Land reforms have been 
suggests by many economists as a necessary pre¬ 
condition for boosting the economy. Our government 
has not shown interest to take such steps. The 
economy is now very sluggish at annual growth rate 
of about 4%. It mainly depends on the purchasing 
power of middle and upper classes comprising about 
20% of the population. Presumably at the dictates of 
the Fund-Bank combine, the path of self-reliant de¬ 
velopment has given way to unequal competition 
with the MNCs ip the name of globalization. More 
and more dependence on capital-intensive high tech¬ 
nology leads to massive unemployment as an obvi¬ 
ous consequence. AWorld Bank report entitled Higher 
Education: The Lessons of Experiences emphasizes the 
dear importance of higher education for economic 
growth and social development and galk for much 
larger investment in higher education. It also states 
"Graduate unemployment in developing countries 
rose sharply during the 1980s and continues to rise. 
This reflects principally the sluggish growth of ag¬ 
gregate demand for highly skilled labour and the 
diminished role of the public sector as the main em¬ 
ployer of university graduates.... where statistics ex¬ 
ist they show that tire rapid expansion of higher edu¬ 
cation has often been accompanied by increasing lev¬ 
els of graduate unemployment and underemploy¬ 
ment". So far so good. But it is intriguing that the 
report has avoided suggesting reforms to boost gen¬ 
eration of employment opportunities. It is now gen¬ 
erally agreed that the policy guidelines of die Bank 
and Fund always contribute to rapid shrinking in job 
creations and slowing down of economic growth rate. 
There are figures to show that this is happening in 
our country too. 

(Economy is the base of society. Education is its 
superstructure. Since the two are correlated in a dia¬ 
lectic way, educational policy should not be formu¬ 
lated in isolation from die economic activities of so¬ 
ciety. Reasons for the so-called incurable sickness of 
higher education cannot be traced within die con¬ 
fines of education system only. Many ills and disor¬ 
ders are foil out of the economic tile, particularly, 
absence of manpower planning in a country of bur- 


gecning population. The organic tink between higher 
education and need of employment of the educated 
human resources reflect die diatectic correlation be¬ 
tween economy and education. It is asymbiotic and 
synergic correlation which has to be incorpora te d in 
the polities governi ng both economic planning and 
expansion of higher education with a view to ensure 
optimum uses of human capital and physical capi¬ 
tal. 

Note : Most of die data have been taken from 
University News, Vol 36, No. 24, June 15,1998. 
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Clinical Supervision 

The New Trend in Supervision 

Patrick Manu* 


Introduction 

Students and supervisors alike rind it rewarding 
to approach classroom data not as isolated events or 
brief sequence, but in terms of an analysis of patterns 
of classroom behaviour 

The pattern of analysis considered here quickly 
becomes one of the foundations of the supervisory 
structure. Pattern structure asks questions on objec¬ 
tives, behaviour in the class, pupils' behaviour and 
the likely relations of all these to the pupils' learn¬ 
ing. This is an element which is missing in our su¬ 
pervisory roles today, especially in India. This has 
necessitated a rethinking about tire way supervisors 
in India go about their duties. If care is not taken a 
time will come when there will be no dear cut di¬ 
chotomy between supervision and inspection. This 
study is in the form of a critical analysis of what clini¬ 
cal supervision is all about. 

Clinical supervision is not a new thing in the 
advanced countries. It has really helped supervisors 
to produce quality teachers; and as it were, these 
quality teachers have in turn produced quality stu¬ 
dents. It will equally prove successful in India and 
in other third world countries where teacher train¬ 
ing institutions are mushrooming. 

History 

Sullivan writes that clinical supervision started 
in the early sixties at Harvard University. The archi¬ 
tect of it was Morris L. Cogan who was helped by 
Robert Goldhammer. It started with students in the 
Master of Arts in teaching program. Cogan discov¬ 
ered that on many occasions student teachers were 
left on their own by the supervisors. He condemned 
this attitude of supervisors and suggested that the 
supervisors should tackle classroom problems to¬ 
gether with the student teacher. 

In 1956 Cogan took up this challenge. In 1961 he 
addressed die Rhodes Island Association for Super¬ 
vision and Curriculum Development. In 1962 teach¬ 
ers from Oregon went to University of Harvard and 
Pittsburg to study the subject. In 1963 the state of 
- Oregon instituted clinical supervision for candidates 

in the Master ofArts in Tbachingprogram. Those who 


*Assistant Professor, School of Education , Spicer Memo¬ 
rial College, Pune. 


received training from Cogan et al. organized a se¬ 
ries of workshops to propagate this idea. Now it is 
practised in many institutions, especially in the 
United States. 

Definition 

j* 

"Clinical' means "of', "relating fo, or "conducted 
in' or "as if' in a clinic and involving or depending 
on direct observation. The reference to dependence 
on direct observation seemed to catch exactly one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of clinical supervi¬ 
sion. It also refers to the 'presentation' analysis and 
treatment of actual cases and concrete problems in 
some special field. 

It involves giving close observation, detailed 
observational data, face-to-face interaction between 
tiie supervisor and the teacher, and an intensity of 
focus that binds the two together in an intimate pro¬ 
fessional relationship. It is known as teacher-centered 
supervision. It actually parallels the method of per¬ 
son-centered counselling, popularised by Carl 
Rogers. 

A central objective of the entire clinical process 
is the development of the professionally responsible 
teacher who is analytical of his own performance, 
open to help from others. The rational of clinical su¬ 
pervision demands, therefore, that the inputs it con¬ 
tributes to tire education of teachers should be equal 
to the double task the teachers face. 

The Clinical Supervisor 

The supervisor, in this sense, is committed as a 
human being to the teacher as a human being, but as 
a professional he is committed to improving the stu¬ 
dents' learning by improving the teacher's perform¬ 
ance. He and the teacher may study the patterns of 
the teacher's instruction together, but the objectives 
for change can be selected in major partly the 
teacher. 

In this regard, the clinical supervisor needs to: 

a. Recognise the possibilities of conflicts; 

b. Avoid conceiving these differences as mutu¬ 
ally exclusive; 

c. Develop within himself the professional re¬ 
sources needed to deal with these problems; 

d. Recognize the diverse sets of values imping¬ 
ing upon decisions about what objectives to 
choose in working with a teacher; 
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e. Examine and develop his own values about 
goal-getting in clinical supervision; 

i. Develop wifltin himself the i*Kjraces of var¬ 
ied and flexible strategies for dealing with 
these problems; and 

g. Take into accountthat situational factors may 
influence the priorities and values affecting 
decisions about the objectives of clinical su¬ 
pervision. 

The clinical supervisor also needs to understand 
the forces within himself that shape his professional 
judgements. Hc^ (1987) outlines these forces as: 

a. Speed of judgement; 

b. Racial/ethnic or religious bias; 

c. Fears/anxieties; and 

d. Interpretation of the inner meanings of ex¬ 
ternal events. 

The clinical supervisor must also 

a. be familiar with the professional academic 
history of the teacher, 

b. know how the teacher views has own pro* 
fessicm, 

c. know the teacher's perceptions about him¬ 
self, and 

d. have a thorough knowledge of counselling 
tasks, be a resource person, a team captain, 
an umpire and even a co-player. 

Phases of Clinical Supervision 

Acheson and Damien, in their book Techniques 
in the Clinical Supervision of Teachers divided clinical 
supervision into three phases which can further be 
extended to five phases viz; 

1. Pre conference phase 

2. Observation phase , Observa- 

3. Observation analysis phase I tional 

4. Post conference phase . Feedback 

5. Post conference analysis phase I conference 

1. Pre Conference Stage/Phase 

The supervisor meets with the teacher and talks 
with him. It is the time when the teacher flunks aloud. 
The teacher discusses the lesson plan with the su¬ 
pervisor and the supervisor suggests changes or 
modifications. The teacher discusses with the super- 
visoi the objectives, strategies and concerns of the 
teacher. The supervisor acts as a support for the 
teacher. 

2. Observation Stage/Phase 

This takes place in the classroom. It is the stage 
and the time when the supervisor collects his data 


about tiie teacher's performance in teaching. The 
supervisor sits in the class as the teacher teaches and 
may use a video tape, audio-tape or pen and paper 
to record his observations. 

3. Analysis and Strategies Stage/Phase 

The supervisor and the teacher separately ana¬ 
lyse the teacher's performance. He gives the teacher 
a copy of the script about his observation and the 
teacher studies it. A time is appointed for the super¬ 
visor and the teacher to meet together and discuss 
tiie points about the teacher's performance. 

4. Post Conference Stage/Phase 

The supervisor and tiie teacher sit together to 
analyse tiie teacher's performance. Other participants 
may join them if tiie need arises. The supervisor 
analyses the strengths of the teacher and asks tiie 
teacher about how he feels about his own perform¬ 
ance. Both of them accept the weak points and the 
strengths of the teacher. The important element here 
is trust. Both of them try to find solutions to the prob¬ 
lems faced by the teacher. To do this, tiie supervisor 
asks the teacher to suggest some solutions to the prob¬ 
lems. They mutually discuss alternative strategies to 
be adopted. 

5. Post Conference Analysis 

At this stage the supervisor analyses his own 
script and asks the teacher about his feelings at the 
post conference phase. He does tills to see who initi¬ 
ated the discussion, who presented objective data, 
who created alternatives etc at the post conference 
phase. 

Clinical Supervision and Effective 
Classroom Teaching 

Clinical supervision enhances the classroom im¬ 
age of a teacher. It equips tiie teacher with all tiie es¬ 
sential characteristics of good teaching. Some of 
which are enumerated as: 

a. Having a positive relationship with the stu¬ 
dents; 

. b. Enjoying working with students; 

c. Dealing with students' emotions in a gentle 
way; 

d. Maintaining discipline and control in the 
classroom; 

e. Creating a favourable env ir o nm e n t for learn¬ 
ing; 

f. Recognising and providing for individual 
differences; 

g. Obtaining students' mvohreznentm learning; 

h. Befog creative and innovative; 

i Emphasising teaching of reading skills; 
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j. Giving students a good self image; 

k. Engaging in professional growth activities; 

l. Knowing subject matter in depth; 

m. Helping the teacher to be flexible; 

a Helping the teacher to be consistent; and 

o. Displaying fairness. 

Conclusion 

All said, a light is shed an what clinical supervi¬ 
sion is all about The question is whether our super¬ 
visors are practising it or not Looking around and 
noticing what is happening, the image projected is 
that almost all supervisors act as inspectors. Better 
still, most supervisors act as administrators. How¬ 
ever, being an administrator and being a supervisor 
are two different things. To make this point dear, it 
would be nice to use the term known in supervision 
as 'skill mix'. 

The skill mix is prevalent in all professions and 
is of a threefold nature according to Alfonso et al 
(1978). This indudes—human, technical and mana¬ 
gerial skills involved in the profession. According to 
Alfanso et al, a supervisor's emphasis is in the area 
of technical (60%) and human (about 30%). It means 
that he needs only about 10-15% of managerial skill. 
The clinical supervisor, therefore, should be an indi¬ 
vidual who knows how to get things done along with 


the teacher He is not the one who scares teachers. 
He considers himself as a Mend; so compassionate 
and sympathetic that he understands what a teacher 
goes through emotionally. 

It is high time that we broke away from the shack¬ 
les of the old time practice of inspection—the time 
when teachers were afraid of supervisors. It would 
be nice for seminars to be conducted in this area so 
that superintendents, principals etc would be re¬ 
minded that the old trend is gone and that theadop- 
tion of a new system will help us achieve our educa¬ 
tional aims and objectives. 
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Intraorganisational Changes for Libraries 

M. Masoom Raza* 

Introduction 


Organisational change is departure hum die sta¬ 
tus quo or from die conventional trends. Organisa¬ 
tional change for libraries coiild signify adoption of 
a new computer and information system, starting 
new services for their clients, restructuring foe or¬ 
ganisation to create new positions, redefining the 
purpose and mission of the organisation etc. The 
changes which take place inside tire organisation such 
as introducing computers and machines to automate 
existing operations, changing the incentive and 
promotion policies, recruiting technologically 
skilled staffs, introducing benchmark standards in 
libraries for total quality management are called 
intraorganisational changes. The fast changing na¬ 
ture of today's organisational environment is pre¬ 
dominantly the consequence of two factors: 

(1) Increased effectiveness of information technol¬ 
ogy which encompasses both communication 
technology as well as computing technology. 

(2) The increased effectiveness of transportation 
technology. 

Changing Organisational Environment 

1. Library collection no longer consists of only 
printed materials such as books, magazines, 
newspapers, pamphlets, reports, maps etc but 
with tire advent of information technology, tire 
new and repackaged published information Ac 
new formats of non print such as Video Disks, 
CD-Roms, OPACS replacing traditional card 
catalogues, allowing access to the holdings of li¬ 
braries by interested users in remote access. 

2. Computer sofware programs such as word 
processing, database creation & spread sheets 
with dot matrix & laser printers helped in creat¬ 
ing new information resource within & between 
libraries. 

3. Computer programs required telecommunica¬ 
tion connections including those for online 
searching capabilities, Internet, telefasdmile, E- 
mail and bibliographic utilities. 

4. The accelerating increase in number of science 
publications as recorded by De Solla Price (1963) 
was approx, ten fold in 50 years. Later Bell (1979) 
reported that estimates of number of science jour¬ 
nals ranged between 30,000-10,00,000. The rate 
of knowledge generation compared as informa¬ 
tion explosion in the 20th century. The informa¬ 
tion de facto multiplying geometrically made 
technophobic librarians handicapped by 
outdaring the conve ntional library practices. 

*Lecturer, Department of Library & Information Science; 
Aligarh Muslim Unwersity, Aligarh. 


Hence tire only option for them was to adopt 
knowlege distributing technology befitting the 
geometrically increasing knowledge base which 
will result in knowledge environment 

Organisational Levers for Change 

Change is a social process and a healthy sign of 
progressive development but it needs support, co¬ 
operation and enthusiasm of tire organisations mem¬ 
bers to make any attempt successful. The members 
with the sense of esprit de corps should respond to the 
changing environment positively. The change in any 
organisation is broadly classified as (1) Content of 
change (2) Process of change. The four identified ar¬ 
eas which constitute tire content of change are tech¬ 
nology, marketing, quality and costs. In order to bring 
about changes in these, organisations need to change 
three other aspects. These three aspects determine 
the process of change. In toto the eight organisational 
aspects which constitute the levers of change as iden¬ 
tified by V. Nilakant & S. Ramnarayan are — (1) 
Leadership (2) Strategy (3) Structure (4) People Man¬ 
agement (5) Technology (6) Marketing (7) Quality (8) 
Costs. 

Leadership is tire driving force behind the organi¬ 
sational change but the successful organisational 
change requires synchronous attention to both the 
content and context of change through value based 
leadership. According to Adam Smith, virtue com¬ 
prises three elements: propriety, prudence, and be¬ 
nevolence. Propriety referred to the appropriate con¬ 
trol and direction of our affections, prudence implied 
the judicious pursuit, and benevolence constituted 
those affections that encourage the happiness of oth¬ 
ers. 

Conclusion 

The explosion of information, globalisation, lib¬ 
eralisation of many markets, rapid technological 
change, and discontinuities in previously predictable 
patterns of change create both threats and opportu¬ 
nities for organisation. Organisational theory and 
managerial wisdom advocate that for tire survival of 
any organisation, the nature of organisation must be 
compatible with the environmental change otherwise 
it will lead to organisational decline. So tire best strat¬ 
egy for the libraries in this changing scenario is first 
to temporarily rely on slack resources and finally 
adopt tire environmental change for their improvi¬ 
sation, betterment and survival. 

Reference* 
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Education in an Era of Globalisation 


Shri Atal Bihari Vajpayee, Prime Minister of India delivered the Con¬ 
vocation Address at the seventeenth convocation of Sri Sathya Sai 
Institute of Higher Learning. He said, "Thanks to globalisation, is¬ 
sues such as management of the economy, stability of national cur¬ 
rencies, trade and investment, environmental protection, harnessing 
of natural resources, regional and global security, etc, are no longer 
exclusively national concerns. They call for increasing global coop¬ 
eration among nations. As we all know, modem education — espe¬ 
cially that imparted in reputed universities in India and abroad — is 
constantly upgrading itself, to understand these issues in a global 
perspective and suggest appropriate responses. 

However, there is another set of problems facing the world in the era 
of globalization, which modem education has largely bypassed. These 
are problems arising out of the neglect of the ethical, cultural and 
spiritual upbringing of people." Excerpts 


The Indian tradition believes 
that Truth or Sathya is God. As the 
Sai model of education affirms, the 
students of this university are not 
just students, but seekers of Truth. 
The divine guidance of Bhagavan 
Sathya Sai Baba has, thus, elevated 
even education to the level of wor¬ 
ship of God. 

The very name of this institute 
explains its purpose and its mis¬ 
sion, namely, that it is a centre for 
Higher Learning. Usually, this 
term "centre of higher learning" 
means a university or a specialized 
institution that provides a rela¬ 
tively advanced level of education. 
The word "higher" means more of 
the same thing; it does not connote 
a different paradigm of learning. 

Sri Sathya Sai Institute of 
Higher Learning, however, im¬ 
parts education that truly belongs 
to an altogether higher category of 
human quest. It is an experience 
of learning that is holistic and 
based on a deeper understanding 
of Man and his purpose of being. 

Our scriptures have defined 
mukti or liberation to be the goal 
of education — Sa vidya yaa 
vimuktaye. Liberation not after 


death, but an this very earth and 
in this very life. The vidya im¬ 
parted in the Sathya Sai Vishwa 
Vidyaiaya is of the Uberative kind. 
It addresses both the apara and 
para aspects of man and society. 

It pursues the knowledge of 
the material world and the outer 
environment. Equally importantly, 
it also trains the students in the 
spiritual heritage of the world and 
refines their knowledge of man's 
inner environment. The higher 
learning, which the pupils here 
seek, and receive, facilitates their 
integral development. 

This integration of wordly 
knowledge and spiritual values 
makes the students more compe¬ 
tent to handle the complex chal¬ 
lenges of the professional world 
they will now enter. At die same 
time, it also enables them to be¬ 
come better human beings with a 
finer, culturally richer character. 

The Sathya Sai Institute of 
Higher Learning, thus, meets 
the high ideal that Swami 
Vivekananda had set for education 
in India: Man-making and Nation¬ 
building. 

The Indian view of education 


aims at an even higher ideal. It 
seeks to equip the students for the 
task of not only nation-building, 
but also world-building. This ideal 
is far more relevant today in the 
age of globalization than it ever 
was in the past. 

"World-building" as an ideal 
of education may seem grandiose, 
especially in the context of file nu¬ 
merous problems in our own 
country's educational system. But 
all those who understand educa¬ 
tion in its true sense are well aw spe 
that education today must address 
not only national concerns, but 
also pressing global concerns. 

At no time in history has the 
world been so interconnected and 
inter-independent as it is today in 
the age of globalization. The prob¬ 
lems being faced by people in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world are be¬ 
coming increasingly common. 
These problems may show local 
forms and manifestations. How¬ 
ever, very often they have global 
roots. Naturally, their solution also 
requires a global approach and a 
global effort. 

The convergence of the local 
and the global is true not only for 
problems in the economic sphere. 
It is increasingly visible even in 
issues relating to culture, religion 
and social customs. 

How has modem education 
responded to this new reality? It 
has begun taking note of the phe¬ 
nomenon in the material sphere, 
but it has scarcely started to grap¬ 
ple with the issues in the moral 
sphere. 

Let me illustrate. Thanks to 
globalization, issues such as man¬ 
agement of the economy, stability 
of national currencies, trade and 
investment, environmental protec¬ 
tion, harnessing of natural re¬ 
sources, regional and global secu¬ 
rity, etc., are no longer exclusively 

(Cantd. on page 16) 
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national concerns. They call for 
increasing global cooperation 
among nations. As we all know, 
modem education — especially 
that imparted in reputed univer¬ 
sities in India and abroad—is con¬ 
stantly upgrading itself, to under¬ 
stand these issues in a global per¬ 
spective and suggest appropriate 
responses. 

However, there is another set 
of problems facing the world in the 
era of globalization, which mod¬ 
em education has largely by¬ 
passed. These are problems aris¬ 
ing out of tiie neglect of the'ethi¬ 
cal, cultural, and spiritual up- 
bcinging of people. If we take a his¬ 
torical view of the development of 
the human race, we cannot but ask 
ourselves some deeply disturbing 
questions, which are relevant to all 
countries, not just to India. 

Where is man in all tiie breath¬ 
taking progress in technology, 
communication, and commerce in 
the 20th century? 

Why are love, empathy, coop¬ 
eration, and adherence to truth 
missing in today's quest only for 
material pleasure? 

Where is character and com¬ 
passion in the pursuit of comfort? 
Where is integrity and inner pu¬ 
rity in tire pursuit of prestige and 
power? Where is God-conscious¬ 
ness in tiie world of gizmos? 

The social fabric in all nations 
of the world, including in tradi¬ 
tional societies like India, is com¬ 
ing under increasing strain due to 
this imbalance inhuman develop¬ 
ment If education continues to 
neglect this imbalance, the conse¬ 
quences for us in India and for the 
entire human race would be ruin¬ 
ous. 

In tiiis context tiie wards of 
Bhagavan Sathya Sai Baba strike 
tiie right note of caution. "As sci¬ 
ence develops and technology ad¬ 


vances, humility and mutual love 
should also develop to the same 
extent; otherwise man becomes a 
menace to man. Education is no 
education unless it extracts the 
milk of human kindness, kinship 
and brotherhood, and makes for a 
universal diffusion of this feeling, 
administering at tiie same time, an 
intensive as well as extensive 
knowledge of true nature of man 
and human society"'. 

The higher learning that your 
Institute pursues and imparts is 
"higher" precisely because it inte¬ 
grates all the concerns of human¬ 
ity in the age of globalization. It is 
a new experiment in education 
that is deeply rooted in Indian soil 
and culture and philosophy, and 
yet, has a universal appeal. 

Friends, when we say we need 
education that is rooted in Indian 
soil and culture, we do not mean 
teaching or promoting the tradi¬ 
tion of any particular religion. 
Saroa Pantha Samabhaav is the de¬ 
fining principle of Indian culture. 
Our country has always respected 
the spritual heritage of all reli¬ 
gions. Bigotry in education and 
anywhere else is unthinkable in 
India. 

This ideal is best illustrated by 
the emblem of Bhagavan Sathya 
Sai Baba's establishment itself, 
which depicts the symbols of all 
the world's religion. There is no 
other country in the world where 
you can see such a sight. 

Rooting our education system 
in Indian soil and culture also does 
not mean going back to some ideal 
or practice of the past, or shutting 
one's eyes to the positive achieve¬ 
ments in education around the 
world. The right approach in this 
matter has been incisively stated 
by Maharshi Aurobindo in his es¬ 
says on "National Education." 

He writes: "We cannot be sat¬ 
isfied with a mere revival of some 
past principle, method, and sys¬ 


tem that may have happened to 
prevail at one time in India, how¬ 
ever great it was or in consonance 
with our past civilization and cul¬ 
ture. That reversion would be a 
sterile and impossible effort, hope¬ 
lessly inadequate to the pressing 
demands of the present and tiie far 
greater demands of our future". 

At the same time, Aurobindo 
warns us against aping tiie Eng¬ 
lish or American University edu¬ 
cation or some variation on them 
with a gloss of Indian colour. 
Whatever the difficulty of giving 
it shape, he says, we need an In¬ 
dian system of education that is 
proper to the "developing soul of 
India, to her future need, to the 
greatness of her coming self-crea¬ 
tion, to her eternal spirit" 

1 must admit here that, even 
after five decades of freedom, In¬ 
dia is far away from this model of 
education. Our biggest failure has 
been the inability of the formal 
education system to build the 
character of our students and 
strengthen their ethical and cul¬ 
tural foundation. In tiie words of 
Bhagavan Sathya Sai Baba, "Char¬ 
acter is the hallmark of man. A life 
without character is a shrine with¬ 
out light, a coin that is counterfeit, 
a kite with the string broken". 

Character building comes 
with a careful and sustained nur¬ 
turing of Samskaar — that is right 
thought and conduct. Our schools 
and colleges have, by and large, 
neglected the development of 
samskaar of their pupils. They fo¬ 
cus almost exclusively an impart¬ 
ing information and skills. They 
place little emphasis on value edu¬ 
cation, which alone can prepare 
our students to discern between 
right and wrong. 

The role of teachers in build¬ 
ing both tiie character and intellect 
of their student cannot be over¬ 
emphasised. Unfortunately, owing 
to both internal and external rea- 
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sons, our teacher community has 
not been discharging this role sat¬ 
isfactorily. Our schools and col¬ 
leges cannot be seen as education 
factories that mechanically chum 
out degree holders. After all, a 
teacher is entrusted with the re¬ 
sponsibility of moulding a living 
and creative mind into a useful 
citizen and a better human being. 

In order to discharge this re¬ 
sponsibility well, teachers must 
themselves be men and women of 
creativity and character. They 
should develop a keen interest in 
study and research, adopt innova¬ 
tive method of teaching and/ 
above all, set a standard for the 
students with their conduct. 
Doesn't society have the right to 
expect this from our teachers? 

It is obvious, of course, that 
value education cannot be im¬ 
parted by the formal education 
system alone. Strong family rela¬ 
tions and a healthy sociocultural 
environment play a far bigger role 
in shaping the character of our 
young people. In other words, 
education is not something that a 
person receives within the four 
walls of a classroom and for a 
specified number of years in 
school and college. It is a life-long 
effort at self-development. 

How do we attain this ideal of 
education? This is a question that 
all of us must ponder over. Itistrue 
that the Government has a major 
responsibility in this regard. I also 
agree with Bhagavan Sathya Sai 
Baba's exhortation that "either the 
Government must have the capac¬ 
ity to educate and reform the peo¬ 
ple, or the people must have the 
capacity to educate the Govern¬ 
ment" 

What I wish to stress here is 
that the people must increase their 
own capacity and activity to re¬ 
form the education system. Ideally, 
the Government's role in educa¬ 
tion should be limited to broad 


policy formulation, regulation, 
and resource provision, where 
necessary. For the rest, the various 
constituents of society themselves 
must maximise their autonomous 
activity in the educational sphere. 

There is an urgent need for 
national debate to effect funda¬ 
mental reforms in education. The 
aim of these reforms should be to 
reduce the state's executive and 
interventionist role in education, 
and fully harness the human and 
material resources of civil society. 
I call upon academic institutions, 
educational trusts and societies, 
teachers' and students' associa¬ 
tion, business organisations, reli¬ 
gious and cultural bodies and, of 
course, political parties to come up 
with creative solution to the many 
challenges in our educational sys¬ 
tem. 

Friends, 1 am not an educa¬ 
tionist. However, I have had the 
honour of having worked with 
one of the greatest educationists of 
our time. Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee, who was also an emi¬ 
nent national leader. On this occa¬ 
sion, I can do no better than to con¬ 
clude my speech by recalling the 
stirring words from the Convoca¬ 
tion Address delivered by Dr. 
Mookeijee at the Nagpur Univer- 
sity in 1936, when he was only 35 
years old. 

"An Indian University must 
regard 'itself as one of the living 
organs of national reconstruction. 
It must discover the best means of 
blending together both the spir¬ 
itual and material aspects of life. 
It must equip its alumni, irrespec¬ 
tive of caste, creed or sex, with in¬ 
dividual fitness, not for its own 
sake, not merely for adorning var¬ 
ied occupations and professions, 
but in order to teach them how to 
merge their individuality in the 
common cause of advancing the 
progress and prosperity of their 
motherland and upholding the 


highest traditions of human civi¬ 
lization. That constitutes the per¬ 
ennial ideal of a university rooted 
in the Indiah soil and expresses 
one of the greatest needs of the 
hour". 

I have quoted from the speech 
of my leader and "teacher" only 
to express my own appreciation 
how closely (he Sathya Sai Insti¬ 
tute of Higher Learning has real¬ 
ised this ideal of an Indian Univer¬ 
sity. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Poverty Hampers Education 


The Prime Minister, Mr. A.B. 
Vajpayee, called upon the people 
to address die problem of poverty, 
if the nation was to achieve total 
literacy. He was inaugurating the 
Polytechnic for the Physically 
Handicapped, established by JSS. 
Mahavidhyapeetha in Mysore re* 
cently. 

Stating that education was 
crucial for the progress of the 
country, he said the successive 
governments at the Centre could 
not provide bask education to all. 
The country still lagged behind in 
women's education. The Centre 
was looking ahead to double the 
national food production to meet 
the food requirements of all sec¬ 
tions of die country. 

The Prime Minister said wide¬ 
spread poverty had hampered 
education. The Government was 
concerned about the plight of the 
poor and would strive for a situa¬ 
tion where no one was left with¬ 
out food. Children could not con¬ 
centrate on their education when 
they were hungry. He favoured 
establishment of more residential 
schools for the poor children. 

He made an ironical sugges¬ 
tion that mere praying to 
Saraswathi was not enough. "We 
w pray to Saraswathi but make no 
’ arrangements to educate our chil¬ 
dren," he said. 

Lauding the work of 
Basaveshwara, he said die social 
reformer had understood the im¬ 
portance of education centuries 
ago and made significant efforts in 
educating the masses while laying 
stress on women's education. 
Veerashaiva maths were now 
striving to achieve these objec¬ 
tives. 

, Mr. Vajpayee said the govern¬ 


ments alone could not provide 
technical education to all and it 
was still difficult when it came to 
extend it to the physically handi¬ 
capped. But with the dedication 
and service motto of institutions 
like JSS. Mahavidhyapeetha, die 
task was being achieved. 

Praising the services of the 
Mahavidhyapeetha to start an 
educational institution (Engineer¬ 
ing College) at Noida in Uttar 
Pradesh, he said the Uttar Pradesh 
government would extend all pos¬ 
sible support for their establish¬ 
ment. 

The Chief Minister, Mr. J.H. 
Patel said the efforts of the JSS in¬ 
stitutions were unique and noble 
in providing education to the disa¬ 
bled. 

The Veerashaiva maths started 
educational institutions about 100 
years ago. These were the only in¬ 
stitutions serving society for long 
with die same missionary zeal as 
that of Christian educational insti¬ 
tutions. 

The Governor, Mr. Khurshed 
Alam Khan, laid greater stress on 
educating women. Stating that the 
literacy rate in the country was as 
low as 0.6 per cent at the beginning 
of this century, it had now in¬ 
creased to about 47 per cent. There 
were many weaker and backward 
sections which lacked basic edu¬ 
cation, he said. 

Commending the services of 
JSS Mahavidhyapeetha, he said 
the polytechnic should now pro¬ 
vide an opportunity to die disa¬ 
bled to take advantage of the tech¬ 
nical training to become useful titi- 
zens. The physically handicapped 
could be effectively trained for 
constructive purposes. There were 
about 35 lakh physically handi¬ 


capped people in the State who 
could take advantage of such in¬ 
stitutes. 

He described the Maha¬ 
vidhyapeetha as the institution 
spreading the tight of education 
with dedication. 

Sri Shivarathri Deshikendra 
Swamiji of Suttur Math described 
the polytechnic as yet another 
milestone in die educational his¬ 
tory of the country. 

Infotech and 
Knowledge Society 

"Ensuring equity in access to 
modem Information Technology" 
formed the crux of the deliberation 
at a symposium on informatics 
in the emerging "Knowledge 
Society" organised by the Ranga- 
nathan Centre for Information 
Studies (RC2S) in Chennai reoenlty. 

While economists expressed 
doubts over the capability of Infor¬ 
mation Technology to offer solu¬ 
tions to the country's basic prob¬ 
lems tike illiteracy and poverty, 
technocrats and professionals felt 
that it may not solve them, but the 
creation of an l.T. infrastructure 
that could reach out to the com¬ 
mon man, could certainly address 
them. Providing an inexpensive 
I.T. infrastructure could spread 
education through satellite com¬ 
munication or obtain land records, 
they explained. 

The founder patron of the 
RC1S and former Governor 
of Maharashtra, Mr. C. Subra- 
maniam, spoke on another dimen¬ 
sion to the emerging knowledge 
society. "If the present socio-eco¬ 
nomic disparities in India were al¬ 
lowed to continue, but the knowl¬ 
edge and awareness of tire masses 
increase, then would it not be a 
fertile ground for a revolution," he 
asked. 
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Mr. Subramanian said the I.T. 
took, such as the Internet should 
be used to solve, on a sustainable 
basis, the human problems of the 
world, including global environ¬ 
mental degradation. 

However, the President of the 
XJS. Academy of Sciences, Prof. 
Bruce Alberts, felt that India, with 
its basic strength of democracy, 
had a head-start in creating a 
knowledge-based society. He said 
I.T. connectivity and networks 
could help in more collaboration 
among scientists of India and the 
US. 

Later participating in a discus¬ 
sion on whether l.T. had failed a 
traditional society, economists and 
economic writers, questioned die 
rationale for laying much empha¬ 
sis on I.T. and its related invest¬ 
ment. In a society, where 75 per 
cent of the population, including 
the urban poor were out of the 
mainstream, could I.T. make a dif¬ 
ference without access to the tech¬ 
nology or ignorance of English? 
Only a small elite segment might 
stand to benefit in an l.T.-based 
environment, while for the poor, 
everyday survival was a bigger 
problem. 

They also wondered why the 
LT. industry in the country did not 
develop software for agriculture, 
education or poverty alleviation. 
Also, there was no common stand¬ 
ard for programming or accessing 
information in Indian languages, 
though some efforts were under 
way. 

Countering this analysis, the 
Director of the Centre for Artificial 
Intelligence and Robotics, Dr. M. 
Vidyasagar, said lack of databases 
for these critical areas was a major 
problem in India. If the data was 
available and if there were assured 
takers for such databases, the I.T. 
industry would not hesitate to ad¬ 
dress these issues. The more im¬ 
portant aspect was the need for 
higher bandwidth to ensure uni¬ 
versal connectivity. 


Addressing another session 
on "what went wrong with our 
information infrastructure". Prof. 
Ashok Jhunjhunwala of HT-Ma- 
dras, said at present a telephone 
connection cost Rs. 35,000 for in¬ 
stallation, which meant a Rs. 900 
monthly bill for the consumer. But, 
with the indigenous technology 
developed at the HT, this could be 
brought down to Rs. 12,000 or 
Rs. 15,000. 

Dr. T.H. Chowdary Centre for 
Telematics Management and Stud¬ 
ies, Hyderabad, explained the 
revolutionary changes occurring 
in the area of hi-speed communi¬ 
cation. A single optic fibre cable 
could now facilitate millions of si¬ 
multaneous telephone conversa¬ 
tions. 

Among those who spoke on 
the occasion, were Dr. S. 
Ambirajan (Madras School of Eco¬ 
nomics), Dr. R.K. Shyamsundar, 
TIFR, Mumbai, Prof. P. B alar am, 
Editor, Current Science, Maj. 
Gen. A. Balasubrahmanian, an 
LT. professional, Prof. M. Ananda- 
krishnan, Vice-Chairman, TN 
State Council for Higher Educa¬ 
tion and Prof. R. Natarajan, Direc¬ 
tor, OT-Madras. 

Dr. Brian Heath, Foreign Sec¬ 
retary of die Royal Society, U.K., 
spoke on the growing importance 
of bio-informatics, a new disci¬ 
pline bom out of the "marriage 
between biosciences and the com¬ 
puter", which tried to create a da¬ 
tabase of the human genome and 
its diversity. 

Jai Vigyan National 
Mission 

The Union Minister for Hu¬ 
man Resource Development, Dr. 
Murii Manohar Joshi, said that sci¬ 
entific institutions would take up 
21 important development 
projects as part of the Jai Vigyan 
National Mission with focus on 
science and technology. 

These projects would be in ar¬ 
eas such as food security, energy 


conservation, health care, disaster 
management and bio-diversity. 
Scientific and R and D institutions 
would take up one project in 1999. 

The Minister said he had di¬ 
rected the Department of Bio-tech¬ 
nology to institute 10 awards 
every year for outstanding young 
scientists in biosciences. 

This would encourage high- 
quality research of excellence and 
relevance, he said. 

As achieving excellence was 
dependent on innovative talents, 
which in turn needed identifica¬ 
tion and nurturing from an early 
age, a new scheme to select under- 
18 youngsters of outstanding tal¬ 
ent and to provide them with nec¬ 
essary ambience and opportuni¬ 
ties for harnessing their talent had 
been instituted. These youngsters 
would be supported with substan¬ 
tial scholarship for education in 
science. 

An information technblogy 
Action Plan had been formulated 
envisaging "IT for All" within a 
period of 10 years. 

The Department of Space was 
taking initiatives to set up space 
museums and space parks in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country to 
arouse the curiosity of youngsters 
in the area of space science and 
technology. 

Large space museums in met¬ 
ropolitan cities would have full 
scale models of Indian satellites 
and launch vehicles, interactive 
space exhibits, space theatres, etc. 
In smaller cities, there would be 
medium class space centres, he 
said. 

CBSE Launches 
IT Package 

As the nation with its prow¬ 
ess in software steps in the Infor¬ 
mation Age, the Central Board of 
Secondary Education (CBSE) Is 
launching a holistic vocational 
package in Information Technol¬ 
ogy Applications. 
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The programme, which is to 
be initiated in schools from March, 
could yield a middle-level job in 
the software industry. Besides, the 
Board has decided on implement¬ 
ing a scheme of comprehensive 
school-based evaluation from 
2000. It has also initiated "Opera¬ 
tion Mathematics" to stem the dis¬ 
interest in mathematics for im¬ 
proving upon the dismal results in 
the subject. 

"The IT Applications, a total 
vocational package to start from 
Gass XT, has all modem relevant 
computer knowledge for students 
to get middle rung jobs such as 
data operator and programming 
assistant in the industry," said Mr. 
G. Balasubramanian, Director 
(Academic). The curriculum for 
the course has been developed in 
consultation with the IT practition¬ 
ers and software industry. This 
was since the Computer Applica¬ 
tions course had become obsolete 
and no longer relevant. The tech¬ 
nology had gone up, making Ba¬ 
sic and MS Word which was be¬ 
ing taught, useless, said Mr. 
Balasubramanian. Three papers. 
Information Technology Systems, 
Business Data Processing, DTP 
and Multimedia are in die course. 

Hie Director said the students 
could pursue B.E. or B.Sc Compu¬ 
ter Sciences after completing the 
course. "The course has half the 
skills imparted at the BSc Compu¬ 
ter Science level. It is at a level 
more than the DoE "O" level and 
could thus help one get a middle 
level job in the industry. 

Besides, the CBSE also started 
an elective paper on Informatics 
Practices in 1998, which is a com¬ 
pendium of software packages 
designed to empower learners 
with abilities to use computers ef¬ 
fectively. ft is a curriculum based 
on latest applications of software 
packages including MS Windows, 
Foxpro, Electronic Spread Sheet, 
Internet and Websites. 

The school-based evaluation 


in Class X would reveal the stu¬ 
dents' personality by evaluating 
health, personal and social quali¬ 
ties, attitudes and values, activities 
such as creative writing and capa¬ 
bilities in music, dance and drama. 

Thus ignored but critical area 
of tiie student's personality would 
be brought within the purview of 
evaluation. This evaluation would 
be crucial in the years to come, 
since the marks certificate 
would be inserting a reference 
to this evaluation, said Mr. 
Balasubramanian. 

Besides, the Boards' ongoing 
"Operation Mathematics" is 
aimed at stemming the students' 
"fear psychosis" towards math¬ 
ematics, in which there is a 50 per 
cent failure rate. The psychosis to¬ 
wards the subject is planned to be 
arrested by improving upon the 
content, pedagogy, teacher train¬ 
ing and making learning maths in¬ 
teresting, by organising math¬ 
ematics competitions and events. 
An intensive teacher training 
programme is underway for teach¬ 
ers at the senior school and sec¬ 
ondary levels. A Sahodaya School 
Cluster, which has 110 schools 
countrywide in clusters of eight to 
ten schools each, has been formed 
specifically for this purpose. Each 
cluster would organise mathemat¬ 
ics competitions, quizzes and 
melas. 

ICF Annual Conference 

The sixth annual conference 
of the Indian Colleges Forum held 
in Bangalore recently, has recom¬ 
mended linking all universities in 
tiie country and all colleges to the 
university concerned, through 
internet. According to the Forum 
President, Dr. K.E. Kadhakrishna 
interlinking of universities would 
eliminate unnecessary delay, 
boost information dissemination, 
strengthen exchange of knowl¬ 
edge, tone up administrative effi¬ 
ciency and be cost effective. 

He said that the conference 


has recommended setting up of 
human resource development cen¬ 
tres in colleges to coordinate the 
National Service Scheme, National 
Cadet Corps, sports, students' 
welfare, students' counselling and 
extra-curricular activities. It has 
also recommended introduction of 
compulsory community service 
projects during vacations in the 
curriculum. 

Considering the hardship 
for students to watch UGC 
educational programmes on 
Doordarshan, the conference has 
recommended setting up of an ex¬ 
clusive national television channel 
for education, he said. Setting up 
of an educational research centre 
by UGC, introduction of techno¬ 
logical gadgets in education, en¬ 
couraging inter-department and 
inter-disciplinary programmes, 
permitting only autonomous col¬ 
leges in future were among the 
other recommendations made by 
the conference. Prof Radhakrishna 
said. 

He said the conference also 
passed resolutions like fixing uni¬ 
form pay-scale for principals, to 
review and rationalise the pattern 
of grants to universities and col¬ 
leges, to provide scope for inter 
and intra-disciplinary studies, to 
provide assistance for introducing 
new technology in education, to 
make employees accountable for 
their tasks, to give autonomy to 
universities to foe working daysat 
not less than 200 days in an aca¬ 
demic year and to train principals 
in finance and management. 

Amartya Sen Honoured 

"Unhappiness is the most 
creative thing that can happen in 
a state of social injustice," said 
Nobel laureate Amartya Sen. He 
made his observation about "crea¬ 
tive dissatisfaction" and "how so¬ 
cial conditioning influence percep¬ 
tions of illness and health" while 
speaking at a special convocation 
organised by the Jawaharlal 
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Nehru University to award him an 
honorary doctorate. 

Emphasising that human per¬ 
ceptions regarding their actual 
state is relevant to die issue of sen 
dal science and social justice. Prof. 
Sen spoke of "systematic condi¬ 
tioning of public health concerns." 

In his extensive writings on 
the theory of social choice. Prof. 
Sen had raised critical questions 
regarding the acceptability of the 
majority principle as a workable 
decision rule besides comparison 
of welfare distribution in different 
societies. 

Agreeing that perceptions are 
not necessarily accurate and often 
subjective, he referred to cases 
when they do become the ultimate 
science. "In case of pain, this is 
true," he said. 

"In states like Kerala, .there is 
a low rate of mortality but it has 
the highest perception of morbid¬ 
ity. Whereas in Bihar, it is the op¬ 
posite though there are high rates 
of mortality but it has the lowest 
perception of morbidity," the pro¬ 
fessor said. He pointed out that the 
better public health facilities in 
Kerala helps people "perceive ill¬ 
ness much more easily" while "in 
other places, people often take it 
to be a human predicament." This 
lack of perception of inequality 
was a characteristic of gender 
equations as shown by even social 
responses sperially in an Indian 
context, he said. 

"These are the difficulties gen¬ 
erated by social arrangement and 
in part are reflection of social ar¬ 
rangement. The fact that there is a 
lower perception of illness is part 
of the problem. The process of cure 
of ill health has to incorporate the 
process of awareness of all health," 
he said. 

Earlier addressing the gather 
ing, the Vice-President, Mr. 
Krishan Kant, described the Nobel 
laureate as one of the most distin¬ 


guished exponents of the econom¬ 
ics of social justice in the academic 
world. 

"His prodigious research has 
not only restored to developmen¬ 
tal economics the prestige which 
was its due, but has also presented 
to the policy-planner a road-map 
about policy options. His advo¬ 
cacy of making use of social op¬ 
portunity and market opportunity 
simultaneously to transform life 
on this planet has brought into 
sharp focus the importance of hu¬ 
man resource development 
through literacy, education, 
health-care, land reforms and eq¬ 
uity," Mr. Krishan Kant said. 

Comparing Prof. Sen's work 
to Mahatma Gandhi's constructive 
programme for building the foun¬ 
dation of free India, the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent said "no one would have 
been more pleased by what Prof. 
Sen has to say and commend than 
Gandhiji". "It took the genius of 
an Amartya Sen to put in a theo¬ 
retical and policy perspective the 
ethos which permeated our free¬ 
dom struggle. In reminding us that 
it is possible for a society to com¬ 
mand a superior quality of life 
with relatively slower growth of 
GDP and per capita income. Prof. 
Sen has kindled the hopes of the 
poor of finding a means to utilise 
their limited resources for extraor¬ 
dinary results." 

DU Confers D.Litt on 
Amartya Sen 

India doesn't need to emulate 
China when it comes to political 
freedom, but it can definitely learn 
lessons in economic freedom, says 
Amartya Sen. 

"The Chinese have made 
skillful use of the market," he said, 
while addressing a function organ¬ 
ised to felicitate and confer an hon¬ 
orary D.Litt degree on Prof. Sen, 
which was done in absentia last 
month by the Vice President and 
university Chancellor Krishan 
Kant 


Prof. Sen talked at length of his 
book under print. Development as 
Freedom. He said freedom is not 
just the ultimate end of develop¬ 
ment "When it comes to fostering 
development, freedom comes as a 
means," he said. 

Quality of life depends on ena¬ 
bling freedom which ensures 
proper education and health care. 
Political freedom is important for 
the opportunity it provides to ex¬ 
press oneself and help others. Eco¬ 
nomic freedom promotes effi¬ 
ciency, while transparency free¬ 
dom gives us the right to see we 
are not being cheated. Protective 
freedom helps us generate income 
when there is a calamity, flood, 
drought or something which leads 
to loss of jobs. 

Listing all these he dwelt upon 
their relevance in the current cir¬ 
cumstances. "A great achievement 
of China is enabling freedom. 
Population at large could be 
drawn into the process of market 
reform because of proper educa¬ 
tion and health care provided be¬ 
fore it," he said. He said the coun¬ 
try, however, lacked in political 
freedom. 

"Political freedom is missed 
when things go wrong. Collective 
power of democracy is badly 
missed during these times," he 
said. Elaborating on protective 
freedom he said, "It's absence in 
Russia led to dramatic rise in mor¬ 
tality." Importance of transparency 
freedom has been realised particu¬ 
larly in the context the financial 
irregularities in south Asia. 

"So for, 1 had underestimated 
the evil of corruption," he said. His 
other book in print is about free¬ 
dom and social choice. 

Earlier, university vice-chan¬ 
cellor VJL Mehta welcomed Mm 
as "one of our own". 

Dr. Mehta said in hundreds of 
papers. Prof. Sen has explored 
more topics relating to human ra¬ 
tional ty, justice, freedom, devel- 
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opxnent, gender rights, social wel- 
fare than one can list "AH hiswork 
has managed to combine techni¬ 
cal sophistication, with a deep 
ethical commitment in a manner 
that is almost unique in the twen¬ 
tieth century/' said Dr. Mehta. 

Calling him the "renaissance 
man". Dr. Mehta said die guiding 
vision behind Prof. Sen's achieve¬ 
ments is in the best traditions of 
enlightenment — it has stood 
against all obscurantism and un¬ 
deserved privilege, two forces 
which are still an ominous threat 
to the society. 

Later at a felicitation function 
at the Delhi School of Economics, 
Prof. Sen said he was "delighted 
and moved" to be back at his dec¬ 
ade long laboratory of research. 
"Teaching at Delhi School of Eco¬ 
nomics were some of die memo¬ 
rable days of my life/' he re¬ 
marked. Many of his works like 
choice of technique, collective 
choice and theory of social welfare 
were results of his deliberations at 
the Delhi School of Economics, he 
recalled. 

Unity of Religions 

The Research Foundation for 
Devotional Literary Studies of 
Osmania University had organ¬ 
ised in October 1998 a seminar on 
Unity of Religions. Amongst other 
things the seminar constituted a 
committee to recommend meas¬ 
ures towards unity of religions. 
Though happy to note the 
progress of science & technology 
that helped die world in creating 
suitable atmosphere for prosper¬ 
ous life, the Committee felt that 
without ethical and spiritual life, 
the progress of Science & Technol¬ 
ogy might lead the world to de¬ 
struction. It has therefore stressed 
ethical and spiritual outlook. 

To maintain and strengthen 
the unity of religion i.e. love and 
respect for all religions, the com¬ 
mittee is of die view that die,fol¬ 


lowing measures would be help¬ 
ful: 

1. Study of comparative reli¬ 
gions and cultures should be pro¬ 
moted. Seminars, conferences and 
lectures should be arranged. Com¬ 
mon prayer/meditation halls 
should be established. 

2. People of different religions 
should be involved in social work, 
programme of environmental pro¬ 
tection, plantation, cleanliness, 
health, hygiene, community serv¬ 
ice, blood donation, child welfare 
etc, to promote mutual harmony. 

3. Art and culture bring peo¬ 
ple together. Therefore pro¬ 
grammes in music, dance, drama, 
literature both in classical and folk 
forms should be arranged. 

4. Political interference should 
not be permitted in the places of 
worship. 

5. Change of religion for the 
sake of political and economic gain 
should be discouraged. Economic 
benefits should not be based on 
religious affiliation. 

6. Religion has nothing to do 
with lawlessness and terrorism. 
Religious heads should be re¬ 
quested to take practical measures 


A project to network institu¬ 
tions of agriculture and veterinary 
sciences in the country is proposed 
to be implemented within five 
years. Over 5,000 computers and 
allied equipment would be pro¬ 
vided to the institutions for not 
only local area networking (LAN) 
but also wide area networking 
(WAN). The World Bank-assisted 
Rs. 1,000 crore programme "Na¬ 
tional Agricultural Technology 
Project" had received die neces¬ 
sary Cabinet clearance. This was 
revealed by the Director General, 


to minimise the threat of terrorism 
and fundamentalism. 

Bharat Gatizav Award for 

Prof. Joshi 

Industrial Economic Forum, 
New Delhi has conferred Bharat 
Gaurav award on Professor U.C. 
Joshi of the Army Cadet College 
Wing, Indian Military Academy, 
Dehradun which is a recognised 
institute of JNU. Professor Joshi 
has been honoured for his aca¬ 
demic excellence and commend¬ 
able services in his field of activ¬ 
ity. This award is given to eminent 
national personalities in the field 
of education, science & technology, 
literature, theatre and industry. 
The earlier awardees in the 
field of education include Dr. 
A.R. Kidwai and Prof. D.M. 
Manjunatha. 


We Congratulate 

1. Sri N. Sankar who has 
taken over as Vice-Chancellor of 
Sri Chandrasekharendra Saras- 
wathi Viswa Mahavidyalaya, 
(Deemed University), Ranchi- 
puram. 


Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research (ICAR), Dr. R.S. Paroda, 
in Chennai recently. 

inaugurating the Agriculture 
Research Information System 
(ARIS), commissioned at a cost of 
Rs. 44 lakhs at the Tamil Nadu Vet¬ 
erinary and Animal Sciences Uni¬ 
versity (TANUVAS), he said the 
programme would have a field- 
based approach. 

The objectives would be to 
address research and development 
issues relating to the needs of 


News from Agricultural Universities 

Networking Veterinary Institutions 
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farmers, encompassing the other 
wings of the government, such as 
the agricultural cooperatives and 
the fertilizer and irrigation depart¬ 
ments. It aimed to bring in a cul¬ 
ture of partnership among govern¬ 
ment agencies, research institu¬ 
tions and fanners. 

The project was targetted at 
revamping the present system to 
bring in a more decentralised ap¬ 
proach. Over 15,000 persons 
drawn from the institutions would 
be provided training to ensure that 
the system was put in place. 

In order to promote farmer 
participation in die programmes, 
scientists would be asked to spend 
at least 20 per cent of their time 
with farmers and assess the com¬ 
patibility of the technology before 
its transfer from the laboratory to 
the field. A new "Institute ViUage 
Linkage Project" would be 
launched and 70 villages having a 
population of 1,000 farmers each 
would be adopted by the institu¬ 
tions for evaluation, periodical in¬ 
teraction and appraisal on scien¬ 
tific inputs furnished to the farm¬ 
ing community. Research institu¬ 
tions, such as the agricultural uni¬ 
versities and ICAR units, would 
also provide a single-window en¬ 
quiry system for farmers. About 
Rs. 15 crores would be provided 
as revolving funds to the institu¬ 
tions for the generation of seeds for 
distribution. 

Responding to the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Dr. R. Prabaharan's plea for 
considering the university as a 
"Human Resources Development 
Centre" for manpower training, 
Dr. Paroda assured that he would 
recommend it as a "Centre of ex¬ 
cellence" for tiie programme. 

Dr. Prabaharan, who presided, 
said the university had over 750 
trained faculty members for con¬ 
ducting .manpower training pro¬ 
grammes. ARIS cells would also be 


established at the Namakkal Vet¬ 
erinary College and the Fisheries 
College at lUticorin. 

The Deputy Director General, 
ICAR, Dr. Anwar Alam, detailed 
the salient features of the project. 
Dr. Alfred Jayaprasad, Dean- 
Incharge, Dr. R. Natanam, Regis¬ 
trar, and Dr. G. Thulasi, Head, 
ARIS cell, were among those who 
spoke. 

Improving Indian 
Agriculture 

To work out a new package of 
agricultural policies and pro¬ 
grammes, the Institute of Develop¬ 
ment Studies (IDS), Jaipur is re¬ 
ported to have launched a compre¬ 
hensive all-India research project 
on agricultural sector reforms with 
financial support from Australia. 

The research project on "Eq¬ 
uity driven trade and marketing 
policy strategies for improved per¬ 
formance of Indian agriculture" 
has been undertaken with two col¬ 
laborating institutions from Aus¬ 
tralia —University of Wollongong 
and University of Sydney — be¬ 
sides the New Delhi-based Na¬ 
tional Centre of Agricultural 
Policy Research and Indian Agri¬ 
cultural Research Institute. 

The IDS Director, Prof. S.S. 
Acharya, who is also the project 
leader of the joint Indo-Australian 
study, said the project, while sug¬ 
gesting measures for improving 
the efficiency of resources, would 
also take into account the equity 
aspects, such as their impact on 
levels of poverty, improvement in 
the food security and reduction in 
inter-Tegional disparities in devel¬ 
opment. 

Dr. Acharya said the project 
would be financially supported by 
the Government of Australia 
through the Australian Centre for 
International Agricultural Re¬ 


search, Canberra. The total cost of 
the research project will be Rs. 40 
lakhs for two years. 

The approach to agricultural 
sector reforms in (he country has 
so far remained cautious and 
gradual because of concern for the 
poorer sections of society and food 
security for masses, though struc¬ 
tural changes in the policies are 
necessary for improving the per¬ 
formance of agriculture. 

According to Dr. Acharya, 
who was earlier Chairman of the 
Central Government's Commis¬ 
sion for Agricultural Cost and 
Prices, the agricultural policies 
currently in vogue are being ques¬ 
tioned on three main accounts : 
(i) tiie growing scarcity of natural 
resources; (ii) the high level of in¬ 
put intensity in irrigated areas; 
and (iii) the declining public in¬ 
vestment in agricultural sector. 

The current market interven¬ 
tion policies are also being rigor¬ 
ously debated in the wake of new 
international trade agreement un¬ 
der the World Trade Organisation 
because of their adverse impact on 
food security, levels of poverty and 
regional disparities in develop¬ 
ment 

Dr. Acharya said there were 
three viewpoints on this : first, 
both agriculture and economy 
would suffer unless the agricul¬ 
tural sector is liberalised; secondly, 
the poor will suffer and poverty 
may increase if full forms of eco¬ 
nomic reforms are introduced; arid 
thirdly, the current adhodsm in 
agricultural marketing policies is 
doing more harm than good. 

Given this scenario of diver¬ 
gent views, the objective of the 
comprehensive study will be the 
research of a package for agricul¬ 
tural trade and the policy reforms 
which would, while improving 
efficiency, take into account the 
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concern relating to food security, 
poverty and regional discrepan¬ 
cies. 

The project, of two year-dura¬ 
tion, has been divided into five 
sub-projects, namely, die trade lib¬ 
eralisation and equity, domestic 
market integration and policies, 
State-level terms of trade for agri¬ 
culture, agricultural performance 
and productivity, and rural pov¬ 
erty, equity and rural employment 
under liberalisation. 

The main crops to be covered 
in the study are rice, wheat, mil¬ 
let, maize, barley, gram, ground¬ 


nut, mustard, soyabean, cotton, 
jute and sugarcane, which will 
cover nearly 80 per cent of the to¬ 
tal cropped area in the country. 

The agricultural economists of 
India and Australia who will be 
collaborating in the study include 
Prof. D.P. Choudhary and Prof. 
E.J. Wilson of University of 
Wollongong; Prof. Z.Y. Zhou of 
University of Sydney; Prof. D. Jha 
of National Centre Agricultural 
Policy Research, New Delhi; and 
Prof. P. Kumar of Indian Agricul¬ 
tural Research Institute, New 
Delhi. 


News from Abroad 

Courses in Varsity Administration 


The Centre for Higher Educa¬ 
tion Research and Development 
(CHERD) of the University of 
Manitoba, Canada offers two man¬ 
agement development programs 
designed to address the unique 
concerns of administrators work¬ 
ing in a higher education environ¬ 
ment. 

These programs are continu¬ 
ally reviewed and updated to en¬ 
sure the curriculum meets the cur¬ 
rent and future needs of adminis¬ 
trators. The programs include: 

♦ The Senior University Ad¬ 
ministrators Course (SUAC), an 
advanced management program 
for experienced administrators 
who are responsible for initiating 
institutkm-wide policy. 

SUAC has beei part of the tra¬ 
dition of higher education admin¬ 
istration for two decades, with 
over1,000 graduates. With empha¬ 
sis on the management of change, 
power and influence in the aca¬ 
demic environment, resource 
management and planning, and 
legal and ethics issues, (he 1999 


SUAC program reflects the chal¬ 
lenges facing administrators. 

♦ The University Manage¬ 
ment Course (UMC), a manage¬ 
ment course for administrators 
with direct responsibility for rec¬ 
ommending and implementing 
policy. 

UMC, the first course of its 
kind offered in North America, is 
designed to provide an overview 
of management issues from a 
broad institutional perspective. 
With over 1,000 graduates, the pro¬ 
gram is entering its 19th year. 
Within the context of managing 
change and organizational culture, 
the curriculum examines human 
rights, administrative and contract 
law; financial management and 
budget planning; human resource 
management; and conflict resolu¬ 
tion. 

By bringing together partici¬ 
pants with diverse perspectives, 
experiences, and backgrounds, - 
these programs provide a forum 
for the exchange of ideas and die 
development of creative problem¬ 


solving through group interaction. 
This exposure to a wide range of 
management systems and view¬ 
points, coupled with the acquisi¬ 
tion of new skills, enables partici¬ 
pants to play a more effective lead¬ 
ership role at (heir own institution. 

Further details may be had 
from Brian Fijal, Director, CHERD 
Management Programs, 220 
Sinnott Building, 70 Dysart Road, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada R3T 
2N2. 

Symposium on Biological 

Education 

The International Union of 
Biological Sciences (IUBS), Com¬ 
mission for Biological Education 
proposes to organise an Interna¬ 
tional Symposium on BioEd 2000: 
The Challenge of the Next Century 
at Paris, France, during 15-18 May, 
2000. 

For more information and reg¬ 
istration, etc please contact: BioEd 
2000, MNHN, Grande Galerie de 
1'Evolution, 36 Rue Geoffroy Saint 
Hilaire, 75005 Paris, Ph : +33 140 
79 39 20, Fax : +33 140 79 39 26, 
E-mail: laurierQmhn.fr 

Conference on 
Distance Learning 

Cambridge International Con¬ 
ference on Open and Distance 
Learning is proposed to be organ¬ 
ised on 28 September — 1 Otf o- 
ber 1999 at Madingley Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, England. The theme of the 
conference is 'Learning and Teach¬ 
ing with the New Technologies'. 

For more details, contact may 
be established with Penny Stuart, 
Conference Secretary, Cambridge 
International Conference, The 
Open University, East Anglia Re¬ 
gion, Cintra House; 12 Hills Road, 
Cambridge, CB2 1PF, UK. Tel¬ 
ephone : +44 (0) 1223 364721, 
Fax; +44(0) 1223355207, E-mail: 
p.a4tuart@operiac.uk 
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BOOK REVIEW 



SKETCHY S.R. Ranganathan, the father of 

Library Science in India. 

S. Sadagopan* The book attempts to convey 

————■ too many things to too many peo- 
Girja Kumaz. Sociology of Information Management. Delhi, Har pie* It is not possible for a single 
Aland Publications, 1998. Pp.208. Rs. 395/-. author to address that many issues 

■■I——ranging from Indian philosophy 

Ethics, Information Science, Li- 


This book addresses librarians 
and other information scientists. 
The author argues using an ex¬ 
tremely diverse set of ideas the 
need for librarians to adapt to the 
emerging world of digital librar¬ 
ies. Being a librarian with many 
years of experience in Indian li¬ 
braries, die author quotes exten¬ 
sively from his experience. He tries 
to bring in fusion across several 
disciplines ranging from -library 
Science, Information Technology, 
Information theory. Strategic Man¬ 
agement, Total Quality Manage¬ 
ment and cybernetic thinking. 
Such a fusion of too many ideas, 
though laudable as demonstration 
of the author's wide reading inter¬ 
ests, has not contributed to a uni¬ 
fied theme for the book. 

Starting with the chapter on 
"Identity Crisis of Social Institu¬ 
tions" the author pleads for a 
changed attitude from librarians in 
the changing world. The second 
chapter on "Book and Digital Cul¬ 
tures" takes a librarian's view of 
digital'library and argues for the 
continuance of book culture. The 
chapters on "Information Society" 
and "Information Management" 
talk briefly about many often dis¬ 
connected subjects. The fifth chap¬ 
ter an "Social implications of In¬ 
formation Technology" outlines 

*Professor, Quantitative Methods end 
Information Systems, Indian Institute 
of Management, Bangalore. 


the implications of Internet & brary Science, Information Tech- 
World Wide Web for library users, nology, Corporate Strategy and 
In the chapter on ''Creativity in the Marketing that too in a slim vol- 
information age", a number of in- ume of 200 pages. While the at- 
teresting ideas are outlined. The tempt is laudable the end result is 
next chapter on "Total Quality a work with very diffused focus 
Management" gives a brief ac- and a disjointed set of ideas often 
count of the many ideas of TQM worked out just enough to be 
not necessarily adding special termed "sketchy". It is not clear as 
emphasis for TQM use by Librar- to whom the book is really in- 
ians. The chapters on "Strategic tended for. 

Management" and "Information On the whole the book is an 
Marketing" attempt to summarize interesting attempt by one of the 
some key issues of strategic and experienced librarians in India to 
marketing management. The tenth come to terms with the (hanging 
chapter on "Philosophy of User role of librarians in the Internet 
Education" throws some light on age. The transition from tradi- 
user needs viewed from many tional role librarians have played 
theories of user needs such as all these years to the new role that 
Maslow's hierarchy. The last is demanded from librarians of 
chapter (of the eleven chapters) twenty-first century is unlikely to 
on "Ethics and Tradition in Man- be straight forward buta confusing 
agement" throws several views and even painful change. Maybe 
on creativity including that of Dr his book reflects such a transition. 


INDIAN COUNCIL OF MEDICAL RESEARCH 

Nominations/appllcatfons are invited from distinguished retir¬ 
ing Scientists engaged in research In the field of btomeddne for 
consideration for appointment as Emeritus Medical Scientist un¬ 
der the Council. Full particulars can be obtained from the Office of 
the Director General, (Personnel Section), Indian Council of Medi¬ 
cal Research, Post Box No. 4911, New Delhi-110 029. Scientists 
who have retired or are going to retire upto 30th Sept., 1999 may 
apply for the appointment as Emeritus Medical Scientist under 
the Council. 

Last date for receipt of applications is 28th February; 1899. 

-dwpiaot (10)98 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 

A list of doctoral theses accepted by Indian Universities (November-December 1998) 


HUMANITIES 

G«*nphy 

L Ansari, Ajftz Hussain. Socio-economic and ecological 
impact of Indira Gandhi Canal iaWestern Rajasthan. (DrHtfeur 
Rahman), Department of Geography, Aligarh Muslim University, 
AHgadt 

Z DeolU, Neeta. Spatial variation in the availability of 
health acxvkca of Mandla, Balaghat and Jabalpur districts. (Dr 
S K Tiwaxi), Department of Geography, Rani Durgavati 
Vbhwavidyalaya, Jabalpur. 

3. Pawaiv Dnyaneshwar HilaL Geomorphk analyaU of 
Ibrnunal Plateau. (Dr S M Bhamaie), Department of Geogra¬ 
phy North Maharashtra University, Jalgaon. 

4. Shanna, MadhvL Urban growth of Surat City. (Dr A 
Khanna), Department of Geography, Rani Durgavati 
Vishwavidyalaya, Jabalpur. 

5. SiddlquiMansoorAlanL Impact of development on the 
e n v i ro nm ent of the fringe areas of AMgarh Qty. (Prof ALSingh), 
Department of Geography, Aligaih Muslim University, Aligarh. 

6. Skkliqui, Samina. Sustainable development of tourism 
far Uttar Pradesh Himalayas. Department of Geography, Aligaih 
Muslim University, Aligaih. 

History 

1. Amaqit Singh The Muslim League and Punjab poli¬ 
tic* 1935-1947. Department of History, Kurukshetra University, 
Kurukshetra. 

2. Asha Kiran. Position of Nobles and Chieftains of In¬ 
dian origin under the Sultana of Delhi. Department of History, 
Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra. 

3. BalbiiKaur. Rammanphar Lohla: A critical study of his 
Ufa and work. Department of History, Kurukshetra University, 
Kurukshetra. 

4. Bhatta, Ramesh. Society and culture of BanjanainAP. 
Department of History Culture and Archaeology, Potti Sraeramulu 
Xehigu University, Hyderabad. 

5. Owndran, V P. Land and aoriety of Wynad, 1799*1947. 
(Dr Sebastian Joseph), Department of History, University of 
Mysore, Mysore. 

6. Dwibedy, Taruiata. Peasant uxuest In Orissa during 1912 
* 1947. (Prof P K Mishra), Department of History, Sambelpur 
University, Jyoti Vihai^ Buria. 

7. Dwfrredi, Manoj Kumar, BalmlkJ yugeen Bharat ka 
rajrtmfrtriy ndymkia. Department of History, Magadh Uni- 
Versity, Bodh Gaya. 

ft pandukuma^B. Araaflcere HamahalU mattu Javagalllna 
HoysalaDevalsyagkla: SamaJIka mattu samakrftika adhy cyans. 
(OrDayananda Patel T), Department of Ancient History and Ar¬ 
chaeology University erf Mysore, Mysore. 
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9. Rath, Ganesh Chandra. Social, cultural and economic 
history of (Mm under B»e Mughal*. Department of History, 
U&al University, Bhubaneswar. 

10. Sarkai; Sukumar. A study of the Imperial Record De¬ 
partment of India, 1891-1947. (Dr J P Mishra and Dr 5 Sengupta), 
Department of History, Rani Durgavati Vkhwavidyakyi, Jabalpur 

11. Susheeia Urs, M. Mysore Odcyan sampradayagalu: 
Oadu aamakruttka adhyayana. (Dr Shivaxuia), Department of 
History, University of Mysore, Mysore. 

12. Sushito Devi, Konjengbam. Origin and growth of Lag- 
ialature in Manipur upto 1972. (Prof SN Pandey), Department 
of History, Manipur University, ImphaL 

13. Swami, Kansas. Immigrants and sodo political change: 
A study of Haryana, 1947 -1966. Department of History, 
Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra. 

Language 4c Literature 

Arabic 

1. Moiduppe,I. A critical and analytical study on the po¬ 
etry of A1 QurwirasheedSalimAi-Khoorl, 1887-1964. (DrSEA 
Naqvl), D e p artmen t of Arabic, University of Calicut, Calicut 

Assamese 

1. Basanti Devi. A contrastive study of Assamese and 
Kannada. (Dr A KBasu), Department of Linguistics, University 
of Mysore, Mysore. 

English 

1. Gandhi, Lingaraja. Ngugi Wa Thiang'O and Mulk Raj 
An and: Acomparative study. (Dr R Ramachandra), Department 
of English, University of Mysore, Mysore. 

Z Sabahuddin Ahmad. Analysis of flic errors commonly 
committed by Urdu-Hindi speaking children learning English. 
(Dr Mirra Khalil A Beg), Department of Linguistics, Aligarh Mus¬ 
lim University, Aligarh. 

3. Solayan, M. A comparative study on the works of 
Emerson and Thliu Vi Ka. Department of English, Alagappa Uni¬ 
versity, Kaiaikudi. 

German 

1. Anuxadha, N S. Didsktischc Uberiegungcn Zu Elnem 
Le mgm pp ca ap e r ifi a ch en DafLchiwerk fur indiache lemerder 
altersgruppe, 15-19. (Prof V Ganeshan), Department of Gennaxv 
Central Institute of English mid Foreign Languages, Hyderabad. 
Hindi 

1. Ladia, Shashi Kala. Jabalpur kee Hindi kavyapamnpara 
ke parlpicM^a rtodn Sbxi Ram Klshore Aggarwal Manoj, ka 
viaheah adhyayan. Department of Hindi, Rani Durgavati 
VfahwaVidyalaya, Jabalpur. 

Z Narayan*JL S watan trya poorva adhunik mahafcavyou 
mein parilakshit adhyatndk chctana ka tnuaheeUn: Kamayanl 
kavtoheshsandaibhmein. (DrMVhnala), DepartmentalHindi, 
Bangalore University, Bangalore. 
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+ s * « '-. v -~-3»- 3- Nararimha^, VUOnaiaVcinetyto 

y*pH|A.|p^R-S Pandcy), Department of Hindi, Mafcarthi *tve study. Department nfT«»togu r Pntti WiimflBTh»U 


*»7^h«aw«yiy«akaarthp«iik 

Vfeidataht H M. Dtnkerke lcavya mein pirilaUhlt 
•mikiMkcfectana. {DrSaragnKrishna Worthy), Department of 
Hindi# Bangalore University Bangalore. 

Kannada 

1. Knlkanti, MaJUkujun Parutappa. Malllkarjun kavtya 
MMUdl AlltkaMwrpalan amgatyas Smgri adliyyatia (DrS 
V Ayysnagcrodar), Department of Kannada Kama tak University, 
Dharwad. 

Makn/aSm 

1. Mtualeedharan,M. LiterarycritidsmofMPFtnL (Dr 
N Gopinathan Nair), Department of Malayalam, University of 
Calicut, Calkut 

Z Thomas, Elizabeth. Analytic and comparative study of 
<UId psyche in the ataxies of T Fadmanabhaiy Madavi Kutty 
and M T Vasudevan Nair. (Dr 5 Narayanan), Department of 
Malayalam, University of Calicut Calicut 
Sanskrit 

1- JagwantL Ashtanga Yoga in Rajyaga and Hathayoga. 
(Dr B S Mehra), Department of Sanskrit Maharahi Dayanand Uni¬ 
versity, Rohtak. 

Z Jain,Amita. Upasalradisang—ntrar Ek —xnaakahatmaka 
adhyayana. Department of Sanskrit Kunikahetra University, 
Kurukahetza. 

3. JairvPrabha. Vaigyanik paripsekahya mein Jain Dliaiam 
Qiamanuyog kc vishcah aandarbh mein. (Dr K K Cheturvedi), 
Department of Sanskrit Rani Durgavati Vishwavldyalaya, 
Jabalpur. 

4. Khadeeja, P P. The Keralite commentaries on 
Dhvanyloka Locana: Aatudy. (DrCMNeelakandhan), Depart- 
molt of Sanskrit Univereity of Calicut Calicut 

5. Khatri, Sunitaben Narendrakumar Jaggudhanvi Bakul 
Bhoahana'a Jayantiiau A critical study. (Dr D G Vediya), Depart¬ 
ment of Sanskrit North Gujarat University, Paten. 

6. LakshmtR. Sanlcalpa Suryodaya: A critical study. (Dr 
K B Archak), Department of Sanskrit, Kamatak University, 
Dharwad. 

7. Rathva, Devsinh Bhalabhai. Nal VUaaa of Ramdhandra's: 
A critical study. (Dr DG Vediya), Department of Sanskrit North 
Gujarat University, Pa tan. 

& Surender Singh. Litaraiy shady of Hut work of Pt Hasari 
Lai Shastri. (Dr B S Mehra), Department of Sanskrit Maharahi 
Dayanand University, Rohtak. 

&ugu 

1. Ai^napptA A comparative rtudy of riddles in Tthigu 
and Kannada. (Dr GS Mohan), Department of Telugu, Bangalore 
University Bangs lore. 

% Kauakadiup, M. Soda! a wa re n ess in women poetry. 
Department of Telugu, Potti Sreeramulu Telugu University, 


veraity Hyderabad. 

4. N arashnh a Reddy A. Songs in Tduga and Kadi on 
n a tinnaHtf mo rem a u t Deportment of'Magty Potti Scawamahi 
Telugu Uni van i ty, Hy derab a d, 

5. SanatKumatHP. SriVlswanathavari (Quads IcavyahL 
(Dr M Veeresha Lingam), Department of Telugu, Kakatiya Uni- 
veraity, Warangal. 

6. Siva P m na d. P V Aanamay ya SMMrffciwfHp a am e tala 
sahityavakhltri. Department of Telugu, Potti SreeranuihiTriugu 
University, Hyderabad. 

7. Suryanarayana Murthy, A. FaUmrlld Somanathtmi 
rac h a n a h ii Samajika samaknitika paririuefaaa. (Prof H Siva 
Kumar), Departmstf of Tehtgu, Kakatiya University, Warangal. 

8. Venkatappaiah, A. Tallapalca kavula aahithyam 
janajcewana chitrana. De partm ent of Heiugu, Potti Sreeramuhi 
Telugu University, Hyderabad. 

Urdu 

1. Iqbal, Parveen. Bangla Action ke Urdu taiajim. (Prof 
Masood ALam), Department of Urdu, Aligarh Muslim University, 
Aligarh. 

Z Khatib, Tknveer Husanmddin. Maharashtra mein Urdu 
nasrl adab ka litiqa aanafl nmtala o jayaSa. (Dr M Sadullah), 
Department of Urdu, Nagpur University, Nagpur 

3. Sharfun Nlhar Baguat Urdu main Marathi adab ke 
taiajim. (Dr Khuraheed Ahmad), Department of Urdu, Aligarh 
Muslim University, Aligarh 

miosophy 

1. Chandra Shekhar A critical stady of Bultmaiu's philo¬ 
sophical contribution to the theology of new testament (DrKL 
Sharma), Department of Philosophy, University of Rajasthan, 
Jaipur 

Z Meena, Autar Lai Dhanunshastraparampmevam start 
sdhikar: Ekalodmatmak adhyayan. (Dr Kusum Jain), Depart¬ 
ment of Philosophy, University of Rajasthan, Jaipur 

3. Sakalri, Kazuyo. Dara Shukoh's contribution to phi¬ 
losophy of religion with special reference to his Majma si 
Bahrayn. (ProfMRafiq), Department of Philoaopi^Ali^ih Mus¬ 
lim University, Ali garh . 

4. Sharma, AnjalL IMtogtaJ aaplanations in Btotoglcd 
Sciences with apodal reference to Darwin's theory of evolution. 
(Dr V S Shekhawat), Department of Phikoaphp University of 
Rajasthan, Jaipur. 

5. Sureah Babu, H R. Haridaaa asMtysdalli tattvajnanaz 
Vljayadasasa yoga. (Dr ECundaxgi G N), De pm t ra cnt of Philoso¬ 
phy University erf Mysore, Mysore. 

6. t Tnntlcrf Anan p mB hlhBi hi rnnfctm pQiBi y Tmllan 
thought (Dr V C Namyana Das), Department of RtQosoph^ 
Urdvemity of Calicut Caficut 

7. Zaidi, Zafrishan. Muslim vidhi ka aamalochnatmak 
adhyayan. (Dr Saria Kalla), Deportment of Philosophy Univo- 
sity of Rajasthan, Jaipur 
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NATIONAL LAW SCHOOL OF INDIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Nagarbhavi. Bangalore-560 072. 

Phone : 3213160 Fax : 080-3217858 


ADMISSION TO THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMME FOR 1999-2000 SESSION 

This premier Residential law University invites applications for admission to its Undergraduate 
programme for 1999-2000. The University offers a Five year Integrated BA, LL.B. (Hons.) Degree 
Programme preparing students for the Bar and varied careers in law. 

(a) Eligibility: 10+2 School Examination or equivalent with not less than 50% marks; (students 
taking qualifying examination In March/AprS 1999 are also eligible to apply). 

(b) Age Limit: Below 20 years as on 1st July, 1999 (22 years in case of SC/ST candidates). 

(c) Admissions are based purely on merit, assessed at the Al India Admission Test to be held on 
Sunday, 2nd May, 1999 at Bangalore, Chennai Delhi, Mumbai, Kochi and Calcutta. All admissions 
wilt be completed on or before 90th June. Classes begin on let July, 1999. 

(d) The Annual Tuition fee is Ra. 25,000/-. Financial assIstance/Fee waiver/Scholarship can be 
sought if the parental annual income Is lees than Rs. 1,50,000/- 

For Application and Bulletin, write to the Registrar with a Bank Draft for Rs. 200/- payable to the 
NLSlU at Bangalore. Applications will be issued from 15th January to 1st March, 1999. Last date for 
receipt of completed Applications is 15th March, 1999. Limited copies of the last ten years’ Test pa¬ 
pers in a volume are available on First come First serve basis. Send Bank Draft for an amount of 
Rs. 250/- inclusive of postage for the same. Admission to the Post Graduate and Distance Education 
Programmes will be advertised separately. 

REGISTRAR 







jfiraL pBf I) Saraswatl Samman (Rs. 5 lakhs) meant for an Outstanding Literary Work in 
* 1 " k any Indian language. 

B) Vyas Samman (Rs. 2.50 lakhs) for an Outstanding Work In Hindi. 

W) Bihari Puraskar (Rs. 76,000/-) meant for an Outstanding Work in Hindi by a writer of Rajasthan 
only. 

tv) Shankar Puraskar (Rs. 1.50 lakhs) given for an Outstanding Work in Hindi on Indian Philosophy, 
Culture and Art. 

v) Vachaspati Puraskar (Rs. 75,000/-) for any work written in Sanskrit, 
vl) G.D. Biria Award for Scientific Research (Rs. 1.50 lakhs), 
vtt) K K. Biria Foundation Awards for Sports (2 awards each carrying Rs. 75,000/-). 
vfii) K.K. Biria Foundation Fellowships for Journalists (Two each in Hindi, English & other IncRan 
languages). 

lx) K K. Biria Foundation Felowships in Comparative Indian Literature (two Fellowships), 
x) K.K. Biria Foundation Felowship in Economics. 

Last Date 31 March, 1099. Full Details and Proposat/AppUcation^Fomns etc. may be obtained from 
the Foundation's Office, Hindustan Times House, 10th Floor, 18-20 Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi- 
110 001 (Phone: 3317735,3718282). 


Proposals/Applications are Invited for the Foundation’s 
Following Awards/Schemet : 
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Dear Countrymen, 

We took over the reins of tbe country nine months ago on 19tb of March. At that time, we inherited instability and an 
economy under strain. Braving allpressures, we decided to face these difficulties and tookfirm steps towards socio-economic 
and administrative reforms. We went for tbe bold decision on Nuclear lest. This was not against anybody but a move to 
strengthen our security. It bos raised tbe morale of tbe people and surged tbe feeling of selfpride.Every Indian bos felt tbe 
glory of being an Indian. 

• We are proud of this significant achievement of our scientists. By adding Jai Vigyan' to tbe slogan JatJawan,Jai 

Kisan’ we have emphasised tbe importance of science in tbe progress and development of tbe country. We have formulated 
‘Information Technology 2010' programme so that every bouse bas access to computer. Wfc have combined 'swadesbi' and 
‘liberalisation’ in such a manner that even while progressing towards economic prosperity, we do not forget our age old 
skills, craftsmanship and traditional knowledge, rather we provide them opportunities to grow. Our objective is to provide 
a good life for every citizen of tbe country. Wtb this aim in view, one ofour veryfirst decision was to provide more moneyfor 
agriculture related programmes as India lives in its villages. 

Tbday we are entering tbe last year of this century. We have to strengthen country’s unity, integrity and respect for all 
religions. There is no place for narrow mindedness or fundamentalism here. We want U Strong and glorious 
India to enter tbe 21st century where all sections live in a prosperous, peaceful and cordial atmosphere. 

We lookfor your cooperation in this effort. We reafftrmoUr resolve that we would not befound umttngtn discharging 
our responsibilities and will move forward along with all of you to make tbe India of our dreams a reality. 

i wish all of you An Auspicious and Happy New Year. ^ 

My Best Wishes, L 

(AtalBibari Vajpayee) 


Laying foundation for better future 
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